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THE POWERS NOT DELEGATED TO THE UNITED STATES BY THE CONSTITUTION, NOR PROHIBITED BY IT TOTHESTATES, ARE RESERVED TO THE STATES RESPECTIVELY, OR TO THE PEOPLE.—Pmendments to Constitution 
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Me mane 
wwe awen PORRELC AR. pa of the citizens resident within her territerial limits. 
vob oN SOVEREIGNTY AND ALLEGIANCE 
erestiy 
0 where From the Columbia Telescope. 

“NULLI SUA FORMA MANEBAT.” and precedents! 

lebrated 
the Al We are much in the habit of congratulating ourselves niin enam and acm the sail 

Vaies upon the simplicity of our Republican Institutions. If by] 4, ee 

for ti simplicity be meant the power of being easily apprehended 
af Gilor br understandings of a moderate degree of intelligence, 
mp ; -ertainly no self-complacency could be more illusory. No]... .. me 

vl Ny. government can be Sidaned out, concerning which, those indivisible. What then has 
Ispicuon A who are subjected to its sway, exhibit so little curiosity,| .). a tala é 

militar: and which they understand so imperfectly. However dif. |‘ ident to her sovereignty, to variougagents. J 
assen)! ficult, therefore, the task, it will not be amiss to attempt to 
ueze ascertain and fix some of the points of greatest interest in 

our complex, and, hitherto, vaguely exhibited polity. 

the bell vane SS oe . ) ae , the other confidential. 
artiv:] “Sudden revolutions strike the imaginations of men; 
vce of we write histories of them, and unfold their causes; but thing by implication 
stationc, A we neglect the changes that insensibly happen, by a long g” ; 
TL. wy qe train of steps that are but little observed. It would be do- es Allene sgl aac 
th all efing an important service to nations to show from history, Re 
vads. Af bow States have entirely changed their nature, and- lost 
stined foe their original constitution. ‘This would awaken the atten- 
rend Jar.qe tion of the people, and from thenceforward, filled with this setae O35 Be ego wear 
he City cfg excellent maxim, no less essential in politics than in morals, ag %: 
har Fra Principiis obsta, they would no longer shut their eyes chensien of het came. 1s acenkdaiel tus 
history against innovations, which though inconsiderable in them- ie | —e 2 
1 Antor selves, may serve as steps to mount to higher and more 

ial ‘nicious enterprises.” te ep 
‘ “oe , Who is the “Sovereign” of these United States? The prohibited to herselt. 
sot of SMe King, Lords, and Commons assembled in Parliament, at 
al. ascend. Westminster, according to Lord North, or at Washington, : apetaoe 
discours. RReccording to Mr. Webster. Wherever the Sovereignty andeney eulkaher “y-ray” 
‘e creates may have resided or does actually reside, it is obvious that 
vere: ate itis ineapable of division. — It would be just as easy ‘to con- 
by achorgamecetve of the power of creation as distributed into parts, as 
be rye to conceive of a sovereignty vamped up out of disjointed 
abugal oof tagments. Its name denotes that it is above every, and 
f officer oe accountable Am earthly tribunal. If it be distributed in- 

BR. Vo fg to parts, it no longer exists; since every portion, abstracted “ye . : 
Sdn from the rest, would be necessary to Pip ca nara and commenced, consistently with his powers. 
nony, Teck perfection of the whole. In this case it could not, be su- 
sremonials fa Preme ; and a Sovereignty not supreme, is an absurdity. i al 
uished pe: A Supreme Power, despotic in its acts, whatever may be Se 
cts, to kis E"® principles, is essential to the existence of every well 
the ringing metdered community. Under all forms of government, the 
ortugucz’, ouly warrant for its commands must be—Ste volo, sic jubeo ; 

Majesty \fims"t pro ratione voluntas. 


Sovereignty and sovereign power, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, inasmuch as a sovereignty consists of very nu- 
merous powers, which may indeed be delegated, but of 
nght belong only to itself; just as it is one thing to own 
an estate, and another to have the power of directing or 

isposing of it. As the powers are various, so they may be 
‘nirusted to different agents; none of whom has any pre- 


manner «i. 
ive anothe 
which ever 
nate Sove- 


edro has no 
» the throne 


at an expeqmm bce to indefeasible right, although in their derivative ca- 
. Janeiro, tmg?*city their acts oblige the principal.* 
yt appear tm A question of infinite importance to every citizen of 8. 
ance, oF an) arolina, as determining the nature and extent of his. moral 
hat a Soveqam@Ues to his country, next occurs. Who is the “Sovereign” 
to. | South Carolina? A majority in Congress, cries Mr. 
Webster ; and the timid, and irresolute, and designing, 
ith loud and long acciamations, respond Amen! Such a 
08 ted Hit apne concluding this question, pregnant with 
ind Saturdays ee y serve tocall forth the unmeasured indigna- 
ng the rest 0 ‘on of those, who, educated as freemen, have from the 
‘arliest dawnings of reason been taught to estimate liberty 
jvance. Sum above all earthly price. Happily, we are not wholly 


Rs per annum rithout plain guides upon this subject. We have seen that 
etl ll te ol the essence of sovereignty to be indivisible. It is 
notes of no a ’S° asserted by every writer on the subject, to be inalien- 

























sof an agent. ble. Accordingly if we can discover who is the proper 
person, in ange reign of South Carolina, we shall have no difficulty in 
btain after thig@@orever silencing the pretensions of the secret idolaters of 
dollars im 3% 





‘responsible rule. 
ho was the proper sovereign of South Carolina at the 





























































blish *Q) ey Se ; ; 
od apne si mtdmodum originarie imperium civile est penes populum 
Enquirer, 24m "rs; Jus quoque percutiendi federa originarie peces eundem 
expected iD Moan Quemadmodum vero populus pro habitu imperium in personam 
sites. ede plures con Junctim transferre potest, et a voluntate ipsius 








alee » qua lege idem transferre velit,ex modo translationis dijndi- 


Volk quantum sit jus Rectoris civitatis in feederibus feriendis.— 
, Jus Gentiom, C. I. §370. 
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conclusion of the peace of 1783.¢ Assuredly a majority | 


Have 
her citizens, hike ancient Cappadoeians,t ever renounced 
an independence which they knew pot how to enjoy! Even 
supposing them to have harboured se grovelliag a thought, 
had they the power consistently with Republican prinetples 
Certainly not; for supremacy is the na- 
tural and indefeasible right of a majority of those who re- 


It is too clear, therefore, to require argument, that the 
State has not and could not renounce her sovereignty.— 
Neither has she divided it, becausest ts of its very essence 
she done? What she 
had an undoubted right to do: she entrusted the powers in- 


y 
iecse 


agents 
derive every shadow of right from ler, and are accountable 
to her for the performance of their duty, under the penalty 
of being cashiered and deprived ¢f all future trusts.— 
—These agents are of two kindg: the one ministerial, 
The former has not one tittle of 
power but what is expressly granted: he can claim no- 
He is a mere serving man in our 
polity; a creature not of the family, whom we have hired 
Shall this upstart menial 
lord it over us, with an insolence which laughs all rsepon- 
sibility to scorn, and, like another Sejanus, claim to be 
great, only by the villanies which he perpetrates, and the 


The second agent to whom the State has assigned the 
She confers 
on him all power which she has not entrusted to the ‘special 
agent before mentioned, or the us of which she has not 


The confidence reposed may be withdrawn from these 
agents, whenever the sovereign shal| discover that they are 
In the mode of withdrawal, how- 
ever, there will be a difference in the two cases. Where 
the agency is confidential it-anay be withdrawn at once, 
without any reason assigned: In the casé of external agen- 
cy, as it has entered into relations with other parties and 
contracted obligations in regard to them, it will be neces- 
sarv to show that the attorney has transcended the limits 
of his ministry, and to complete all acts wnich be may have 


To state the case more particularly: if South Carolina 
were desirous of retiring from the Union, has she a right 
She has a right indeed, but not an absolute one. 
She must plead a palpable violation of her contract, and 
offer full satisfaction to all those, who can shoy that they 
had trusted her agent, in consequence of her own act.—If 
she neglects these precautions she is guilty of bad faith 
and places herself out of the pale of civilized pations.-— 
Suppose her coparceners should take a view of her obliga- 
tions different frem that which she entertains. They are no 
more judges, according to the law of nations, than she is. 
Both parties must act upon their own responsibility. All 
experience, however, shows, and our own glorious Revolu- 
tion, especially, that the sympathies of the world attend the 
weaker party, whenever they exhibit high spirit and con- 
stancy of character. We hold it to be axiomatical in mod- 
ern times, that no State, which deserves freedom, can ever 
be enslaved. If the children of South Carolina, with a 
similar climate, have also inherited 2 Neapolitan destina- 
tion to slavery, they should hug their chains and be silent, 
lest the disembodied spirits of their forefathers should 
again appear on earth, to break the calm of their ignoble 
existence. On the contrary, if the Soul of Athens be here, 
the hosts of Xerxes could not escape discomfiture. 





t Treaty of 1783, with Great Britain, Art. |—*His Britanie Majes- 
ty acknowledges the said United States, viz: New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, 
sovereizn, and independent States; that he treats with them as such; 
and for himself, his heirs and successors. relinquishes all claims to 
the government, property and territorial rights of the same, and ev- 
ery part thereof,” 

“Article V.—“Congress to recommend to the States to provide 
for the restitution of confiscated estates,” &e. This shows that the 
notion of the individual and absolute sovereignty of each State, was 
perfectly familiar to the mind of the English Commissioners. What 
then becomes of the bugbear that foreign nations could not, and 
ought not, and would not treat with our State if it should be reluc- 
tantly compelled to secede, but upon just grounds? 

t The conduct of the admirers of a strong and magnificent Na- 
tional Government, does not want much of a proof, that the Cap- 


padocian race is not yet extinct. ‘Sed Cappadoces munus libertatis 





abnuentes, NEGANT VIVERE GENTEM SINE REGE POSSE.” Just. 
Hist. 








TO. 33. 
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It is av attribute of sove reignty to be beund by no pacts 
but such arise from consent. When 
claumed without prooi, what 1s the remedy? 


as 


this consent is 
Resistance in 
all its forms, and to any extent, which is necessary to get 
rid of Oppression. - 
What would be the chances of success! Hf the bargain 
were an equal one at first, it is the interest of all] parties to 
have it performed. Hence, a stand for her rights made by 
the State, will force the other party to reflection; from the 
absence of which proceed, as is notorious, the larger por- 
tion of the crimes and follies both of individuals and ot 
States. Suppose this chance to fail, it will not follow, ac- 
cording to the conception of the pusillaninous, that there 
will be twenty-three votes against one in this matter. This 
is not a fair statement of the case; it will be twenty-three 
oppressors, with the dismay and confusion which the voice 
of uncorrupted liberty darts through all their ranks, con- 
tending, in the midst of their feebleness and worthlessness, 
against the werld— 


“For Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won!” 


If the substance of the preceding observations be cor- 
rect, the question of dilegiance is a very simple one. It 
always follows the soil, and cannet be transferred from it. 
There the sovereignty exists in its integrity, or it exists no 
where. Its only against such a power as this, that trea- 
son can be committed. It is trae, that every treason against 
its agents is a treason against itself, so long as it extends to 
them its confidence. Hence, in a loose way of speaking, 
whenever a citizen of this States she being a party te the 
Confederation, bears arms against the General Government. 
he may be said to be guilty uf treason against it. More 
accurately examined, however, it will be founc, that the 
treason is an Offence against South Carolina—a sovereign 
in the proper sense of the word, being a necessary party in 
an issue for treason. In strictness, every crime, whatever, 
against the peace of the United States, is a crime against 
South Carolina. If a soldier in the late war in Spain, had 
shot from the ranks at the Duke of Wellington, it would 
have been treason indeed, not against the Duke, but against 
his sovereign. No delegation of powers can constitute a 
supreme power, for the creator must always be superior to 
his creatures. The General Government originated, not 
in the right of a majority of all the States te bind the 
whole, but by virtue of the independent consent of each 
State. If each State in the purview of its own interests. 
thought proper to accept the constitution, and accept it ac- 
cording to its own construction, there being no authorised 
interpreter, it has an undoubted nght to retire, when it 
finds that a majority have untted to force upon it a con- 
struction, which it never could have dreamed of in the in- 
cipiency of the contract. ‘The law of nations dictates, con- 
sistently with natural equity and benevolence, that when a 
doubt exists in the interpretation of a compact, the weaker 
member shall have the benefit of it.|| 

Here it may be asked, in the words of Mr. Webster, does 
not such doctrine as this tend to render the Union “a répe 
of sand?” Not at all. The inducement to the adoption ot 
the Federal Constitution was found in the fact, that there 
existed in all the States a large class of interests perfectly 
co-incident in their nature, that admitted with mutual ad- 
vantage of a common regulation. It was in order the bet- 
ter to defend these, and to procure a more fortunate econo- 
my of resources, in fine, to increase security and diminish 
expense, that the contracting States agreed to enter into a 
perpetual partnership in the management of them. If the 
contract be honestly interpreted and enforced, it is absurd 
to suppose that it will be capriciously infringed or dissolv- 
ed. It would be to suppose a State so ignorant as to be anx- 
ious to contravene its own most obvious and important ad- 
vantage. The magnet might as well be conceived to wan- 
der from the true pole of its attraction, as a State from a 

i Vattel, B. HM, Ch. XVII, Sec. 301. In unequal treaties, and es- 
pecially in unequal alliances, all the causes of inequality, and prin- 
eipally those that burthen an inferior ally, are odious. Upon this 
principle, that in case of doubt, we ought to extend what tends to 
equality, and to limit what destroys it, is founded on this well known 
rule: the canse of him who seeks to avoid a joss, is more favorable 
than that of him who endeavors to obtain profit; incommoda, vitentis 
melior, quam commoda petentis est causa, Quimtt. Instit. Orat. Lib. Vil. 


Cap 4, 

Puffendorff VH. 5, 20. 

To all which we may add, that it must frequently occasion much 
injustice, if ina confederate system the plurality of votes, were to 
bind the whole body; as where the allies are disproportioned in 
| their wealth and strength, and consequently some contribute more 





| than others to the common defence. 
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powerful confederation, by whose continuance the good of, 
all, her own among the rest, was promoted. On the con- 
trary, swing it with what art or violence you please, from 
its true direction, it will resume th ¢ natural law of its being, 
the moment the external force is removed.§ 

As attempts have been recently made to tear up all the 
landmarks of the Constitution, and to roam through all the 
possibilities of construction without chart, line, or compass, 
it is proper to push our enquiries to the utmost. He who 
holds a parley with his fears in acrisis like the present, ts 
the worst enemy, not only of this community, but of all 
the happy communities, which now constitute our great 
Republican Confederation. 

Let us suppose then that South Carolina should, contra- 
ry to her own sober wishes, be driven by the madness of 
misrule and triumphant injustice, to a secession from the 
Union; what colorable pretence of war would the other 
States have? They are not entitled to the allegiance of any 
citizen of this State except by virtue of the consent of his 
sovereign, present on the soil of South Carolina, nor can 
the other States require him to pay it. Farther, they have 
no right to the soil, nor to any portion of it. ‘They could 
require no more than, that when an account of the joint 
Stock has been made up, South Carolina should assume her 
full proportion of liabilities and responsibilities. If the af- 
fairs of the Union are forever to be administered as they 
have been for the last fifteen years, it would be an advan- 
tageous compromise on the part of this State to submit 
even to the perpetual sacrifice of 4,000,000 annually, in 
order to enjoy peaceably, the right of governing her own 
concerns, in her own way. 

As it 1s, we are laboring under a state of things just as 
revolting to all just notions of freedom, as that which um- 
mediately supervened on the destruction of the Roman 
Republic--the forms of liberty are indeed preserved, but 
the substance is vanished. A power, because invisible, 
and therefore removed from personal responsibility, even 
more terrible than that of imperial despotism, sweeps into 
its coffers, or annihilates by its folly, the largest portion of 
our earnings, and when questioned as to its conduct, vouch- 
safes no other reply, than that of the royal beast to his 
trembling tributaries-—Nominor quia Leo. Can any think- 
ing man deny, that the unparalleled depreciation of pro- 
perty, which has taken place in the last ten years, amount- 
ing in many cases to three-fourths of the original Value, is 
to be ascribed to the heavy contributions which we have 
been called upon to bear—-to the lavish expenditure of our 
resources in districts removed to the greatest distance from 
the spot of their production—to the injudicious attempts 
to regulate private industry—and, above all, to captious 
disputes with those whom nature intended to be our best 
friends, by canstituting them our most valuable customers! 
If the hearts of Carolinians are ever again to swell with 
loyal emotions towards the Government of the confedera- 
tion, the memory of these evils must first be raised from 
the living tablets of the brain. The best feature of the 
General Government in a time of peace, would be its in- 

*significance—its highest duty, to preserve the forms and 
pageantry of the empire, until the assaults of foreign vio- 
lence shall again arm it with the thunders of an indignant 
people. Until that evil has arrived, every true patriot 
would wish to inscribe over its pillars and halls 
“qui dabet olin 
Imperium, faces, legiones, omnis, nunc se 
Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 


Panem et Circenses.” 
PHILELEUTHEROS. 








§ Puffendorff VII. 5,20. The dissolution of the (confederate) sys- 
tem happens, when some of the confederates voluntarily quit the 
League, and govern their own States apart; which they are induced 
to do chiefly by this motive, that they hope to receive more advan- 
tage by a separation, than they would expect under a conjunction, 
und apprehend their allies tv be rather a burden than an assist- 
ance. 


DEFENCE OF MR. REBELLO. 

To the Editor:— 

In the Banner or Tue Constitution of the 14th 
inst. we observed an article relating to the agency of Mr. 
“REBELLO, the late Charge d’Affaires of Brazil in the U. 
States, for the building of two frigates for his government, 
and a translation of an order from the Minister of Finance 
for the examination of his accounts, and reimbursements to 
the Brazilian Treasury. We had seen it stated in other pa- 
pers, that an Imperial decree had been issued at Rio to that 
effect; but no such decree had appeared. As it will be otf 
great interest to the many friends of Mr. Rebello in this 
country, to learn some particulars relating to this question, 
we ask the favor of the insertion of these lines, though we 
are certain that no one who appreciates the upright zeal 
and known able character of Mr. Rebello, could for a mo- 
ment doubt but that his transactions in this respect, as In 
others, are far above suspicions of an interest not in accord- 
ance with strict justice and established rules. 

Out of the usual commission charged by Mr. Rebello, 
he had himself to vay all fees, charges, and commissions 
to merchants, Brazilian officers and others, a clerk to keep 
accounts, and other incidental expenses, some of them of 
large amount. The contracts of these ships were entered 
into by direction of the Minister of the Navy at Rio, who 
afterwerds expressed officially the government's entire satis- 
faction with the manner in which the order had been exe- 
cuted ; and fully approved of the accounts rendered relating 
to drafts, disbursements, as well as to the commission charged 
thereon. In the course of these transactions, Mr. Rebello 
became responsible for drafts on London to large amounts ; 


and it so happened that one of these was protested, be- 
cause the necessary orders for acceptance had not arrived 
in time from Rio. He did not, however, charge any com- 
mission whatever, on the bills of exchange, drawn by him 
to make the necessary payments; nor was commission 
charged by any other person, the whole responsibility. rest- 
ing with him. We have seen letters from Rio, of the 13th 
January and the 10th February, which prove that Mr. Re- 
bello, after his arrival, was very well received both by the 
Emperor and the Ministry, and that he had himself request- 
ed an examination of the accounts rendered. TRUTH. 
Philadelphia, 20th April, 1830. 

From the London Times, March 31. 

CAMBRELENG’S REPORT. 

“We have already referred to a valuable and important 
Report from the Committee of Commerce of the United 
States, supposed to be from the pen of Mr. CaAMBRELENG, 
one of the highest authorities existing on questions of Nav- 
igation and Commerce. The document is much too long 
to be inserted, and toc full of matter to be usefully abridged. 
There is not a page which does not contain some striking 
facts, some masculine and sagacious reasonings, or some 
views of the rights and interests, as well of other civilized 
countries, as of the Republic herself, calculated to shed 
lustre on the intelligence and liberality of those from whom 
so enlightened a paper has proceeded. After this, we need 
scarcely add, that the Report throughout, is a severe con- 
demnation of the taiff passed during the last session of 
Mr. Adams’ Presidenty, comprehended under a forcible and 
powerful vindication ef the principles of free trade through- 
out the world, as conducive tothe ultimate well-being of 
those very branches of domestic industry, for the sake of 
which, in dark times, and by vulgar statesmen, restraints 
and prohibitions, and other miscalled protections have been 
pertinaciously imposed. One position which 1s clearly 
stated by Mr. Cambreleng, deserves attention as well for its 
intrinsic importance as for the variety and cogency of the 
illustrations by which he hus recommended it, although we 
do not mean to queston that (if not acted on) it is at least 
well known among curselves—viz: that the best prepara— 
tion for war is to reduce taxes and nurse the national re- 
sources, especially the commercial marine, which can never 
be so effectually fostered as by regulations favorable to the 
general freedom of commerce. 

We subjoin for the study of that class of our economists 
who pretend that the fall of prices since the war has been 
confined to England, and can be counteracted by any effort 
of local legislation, i passage, wherein the American Re- 
porter exhibits a brie’ history of causes and consequences 
affecting every region of Europe and America, somewhat 
at variance with the theories of the Newcastle’s and Sad- 
dier’s here. With iespect to the assertion that a state of 
peace “is peculiarly favorabie to the interests of the mass 
of the population of every country,” as a general proposi- 
tion, it is one that cannot justly be impugned. Here in 
Great Britain, the peace has been stripped of its beneficent 
tendencies towards “the mass of the population”——peace 
has here been defrauded of its power to bless. Although 
there is a natural decline in the prices of all productions, 
and although there ought to be a proportionate reduction in 
the price of food, that alone is bolstered and dammed up 
by corn kw prohibitions, setting the whole course of hu- 
man affais at defiance, and telling the British manufacturer 
that when he loses GO per ct. upon the bulk of his goods, 
as compaied with their market value before the year 1815, 
he shall mvertheless continue to pay the war price for bread, 
minus 30per ct. at the utinost. The passage is as follows.” 

Here the Times gives an extract from Mr. Cambreleng’s 
report, teginning on page 5, with the words “It cannot 
have escaped,” and ending on page 6 with the words “in- 
evitably destined to waste their capital.” After this quota- 
tion, the Times continues: “The effect of the restrictive 
system in checking the growth of population, in the most 
commercial, and formerly the most prosperous States of N. 
America—namely, those of New England—is curiously 
illustrated by the paragraph here annexed. It ought to be 
admitted, that Mr. Cambreleng qualifies with great candor, 
his statement that the slow progress of population in New 
England, had been caused by commercial restraint alone. 
The greater maturity of those States, and their pre-exist- 
ing density of inhabitants, as compared with other provin- 
ces, would of themselves operate as clogs upon the rapid 
growth of population; but their influence could not have 
produced the extraordinary consequences of that nature 
which the Report enumerates. 

The disappointed hopes and unlooked for calamities, re- 
sulting from the perverse attempt to encourage a manufac- 
turing system in the United States, by laws detrimental to 
the staple interests of agriculture, and maritime commerce, 
are clearly detailed in the same paragraph, and with it we 
shall conclude our present quotations, which form but the 
preliminary matter of this official document. 

We shall take more than one occasion to refer to it here- 
after, for proof of the existence of sound knowledge, and 
steady temper, among the politicians of the United States; 
and we may shortly satisfy our readers of the strong lan- 
guage in which the authors of Parliamentary Reports on 
the other side of the Atlantic, express themselves, by clo- 
sing this notice with a sentence descriptive of the imputed 
operation of the tariffupon the various classes of the com- 
munity in the United States:—“Our present tariff,’ Mr. 
Cambreleng pithily observes, “is certainly national in one 
respect—it is injurious toevery interest and to every section 
of the country.” This judgment upon a measure of exten- 








sive bearing, can be equalled for its severity by none but 






—<—S=S=. 
that which was on Monday pronounced by Sir Francis By. 
dett upon the corn laws of England.” 

The Times proceeds with some remarks on Lord King’s 
resolutions in favor of an alteration in the corn laws, which 
it highly commends. 

The Times concludes these observations with an extrac; 
from Mr. Cambreleng’s Report, beginning with the word. 
“We erroneously suppose,” on page 6, and ending with the 
words, “measures tending to waste our cop and Weakey 
our means of defence,” on page 8.—N. Y. Mer. Adver. 



































































































As Mr. Mallary’s bill is now under consideration, we thin} 
the following exposition of its character, may be at th: 
tine useful. 

From the New York Evening Post. 

In your excellent article on Mr. Mallary’s Appraisemer 
Bill you state that the “present law of appraisers only pre. 
scribes, in case of an unfair invoice, a penalty of fifty per 
cent. on the duties, &c. when the appraisement exceeds the 
invoice by 10 per cent.” But supposing the public ap: 
praisers should be mistaken, and raise a cloth that aetua)\ 
cost no more than 98 cents to LOS cents, the penalty woul, 
be a forfeiture. In the first case it would pay a duty of 45 
per cent. on 100 cents or 45 cents—in the second case it 
would pay a duty of 45 per cent. on 250 cents or |]2) 
oents, and 50 cents penalty besides, as follows:— ’ 
45 per cent. on 250-100—112) cents or 1124 per cen, 
50 per cent. penalty dG}, « « 





Whole amount of penalty and duty 1683 
Deduct what it ought to have paid 45 « 
—- t 
Increase 1233 « t 
According to Mr. Mallary’s bill, to go to a 
government Gly « t 
To be divided between the Collector, \ 
Naval Officer and Surveyor 637 « « : 
a LF 
Mr. Mallary’s bill proposes to give the Collector the ; U 
tire control over the appraisers and appraisement of goo 
generally. If the Collector of any port were so wicke i 
disposed, he might if the law were so changed as to giy f 
bim the power intended, amass a fortune in a month. jay © 
I don’t see why he should not have the whole forfeiture, 4a © 
Naval Officer and Surveyor have nothing to do with it. . 
As to Mr. Mallary’s bill, which was no doubt drawn s 
in this city, all the writing, with its “provided,” might him © 


been saved, except about five lines. Instead of saying ‘ 
lieu of the duties now imposed by law, theregshall be |e; 
and collected, &e., it should have said, there shal! pot } 
a single yard of woollen cloth imported, and very little « 
any other description of goods.——Certainly no man wou 
be so mad as to import a yard of woollen cloth. 
The present law does not afford sufficient security tot 


merchant; if, in any port, a combination were to take pia . 
between the custem house and appraiser’s department, iy ° 
property of the merchant is gone without the possibility I 
redress. of 

0 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
A writer, who subscribes himself “A Maryland Farmer pi 
and of whom the editor of the Banner of the Constitut 
remarks, that he “is truly what his signature imports—0 
whose land is chiefly devoted to the cultivation of wheat 
has addressed a letter to that paper on the subject ot | 
tariff, from which we copy the following passage:— 
“Whether Congress can or cannot be prevailed with, 0 
more particularly if they cannot, to take up this question 
the present session, I beg leave to suggest through your 
per, to the freemen of the United States, to take into gy 
liberate consideration, how far it would be advisable to ¢ 


a Convention of Delegates from all the States, to meet @ th 
central point in the Union, to represent the sentiments agg 
the interests of the opponents of the present tariff, cons! th 
ing of agriculturists, mechanics, merchants, ship-owne 80 
and all others, advocates of free trade—there to bring! su 
question fully and fairly before the country, and to give th 
it an impetus that shall force it into ample investigau? at 
and solemn adjudication.” A 
We recommend the above proposition of the Marylugmy et 
Farmer to the earnest attention of the intelligent reac “ 
Without expressing an entire and positive concurrence m 
his views, it is really worth while to ask whether our pres by 
emergency is not such as to justify the suggested measure le: 
whether the time has not arrived for the people to mse tic 
their might, and express themselves fully and clearly m fo 
this momentous subject. If a majority of the citizens 
this country are indeed content to bear the burdens whi - 


have been so unwisely and so unjustly imposed on the 
the minority must needs acquiesce, in the hope that a 
and dear-bought experience will at last show the fol! 
the measure. But we look for better things. Wea? 
believe that a law so obviously unequal, and oppressi'© 
one that has already been shown by many facts to be 1 
operation ruinous to a large portion of those whom It) 
especially intended to benefit—cap meet with the appre’ 
tion of a majority of our population. If the tariff syst 
is to be permanent, the consequence must be an augm 
tation of revenue to an immense amount beyond the * 
necessary for the constitutional expenses of the Gove 
ment. This excess in the National coffers will lead to’ 
adoption of a system of vast and unrequired _— 
provements. To use the language of the Banner 0 
Constitution, “combinations will be formed, by whic! 
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Banner of the Constitution. 

















— 
of dollars a year will be kept up, so as to take the place of 
the national debt, as soon as it shall have been extinguish- 
ed, and the people and their posterity to the remotest ages 
will have fastened upon them a system that can never be 
shaken off. Roads, where roads are not wanted, canals, 
running along side of other canals, or of rivers; pensions 
io the militia of the revolutionary and the late wars: endow- 
ments for schools, hospita's, and other private institutions, 
will become objects of profuse, improvident and wasteful 
expenditure of the public money, for no other reason but to 
keep on the high duties, and millions upon millions of dol- 
lars will thus be extorted froin the people s pockets, with 
the single view of sustaining a handful of desperate mono- 
polists in the prosecution of a business unprofitable to 
themselves, as well as to the country.’ bs 8 ; 

These statements are not exaggerated—this picture is 
not over-colored;, neither is the mere waste of public 
money the greatest evil. The sectional jealousies and 
animosity that will naturally and necessarily arise from un- 
equal distribution—from one portion of the Union enjoy- 
ing a greater share of Congressional favor than another, 

resent also another fruitful source of evil: vet, this is not 
the worst. The independence of public opinion, the in- 
tegrity of the states—their right of separate sovereignty 
will receive a fatal blow, should the tariff system (the 
éaecursed tariff.) and the internal improvement system, 
be fastened on the nation. Monev—that powerful means 
of mischief the money of the general government, will 
circulate freely through every part of the country; the 
agents of the general government will be stationed at 
short intervals through every district and on every road; 
their dependents, the workers on roads, the diggers of ca- 
nals, the constructors of bridges—all sorts of mechanics 
and laboring people, will naturally uphold the views of 
those from whose hands they receive their livelihood. 
Who does not perceive that the tendency of such a state of 
things will be to destroy the distinctive character of our 
Government? to merge the confederacy into a consolida- 
tion? to corrupt the virtue of the people, and undermine 
the basis of our institutions’ 

We have not space to pursue these speculations. Hav- 
ing laid before our readers the suggestions of the Maryland 
Farmer, we will conclude our remarks at present with the 
opinion of the Banner of the Constitution on this subject. 
“The present moment is peculiarly adapted for one grand, 
ceneral, and last struggle. If the next session of Congress 
should pass by, without a relaxation of the restrictive sys- 
tem, all hope of its subsequent abandonment will vanish.” 
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LATEST FROM RIO JANEIRO. 





Battrmore, April 24. 

The schooner Virginia, Captain Hugg, arrived this morn- 
ing, having left Rio on the 9th of March. Mr. Tudor, 
or Charge d’Affaires at the Court of Brazil, had been il! 
fora considerable time, and on t'-: 9th his life was despaired 
of. Mr. T. was highly esteemed, and considered one of 
our most useful public agents abroad. 

The first of the bonds for American prize cases had been 
paid, but those given to French claimants were under dis- 
honor. 

Passengers in the Virginia, the widow and family of Mr. 
West, our late Charge d’Affaires to Peru, ard others. 





From the Liverpool Courier. 
UNITED STATES. 

The President’s Message contains little of interest to us, 
except in what concerns the Tariff, of which he was sup- 
posed tobe the enemy. ‘That part is, however not so sat- 
isfactorily touched as was anticipated, and we learn from it, 
that it is still to be a principle to encourage the manufac. 
luring system of America by duties which shall discourage 
ike importation of British fabrics. Whatever General Jack- 
son's own views may be, he belongs toa class, and was 
supported most warmly by a portion of the community, who 
thought their own interests greatly compromised by these 
attempts to force manufactures into a premature growth in 
America. A President must, of course, yield to the influ- 
ence of all parties in some degree; and, perhaps, the mes- 
sage is in proof that General Jackson is not that unpliant 
man he was hoped to be by his friends, and feared to be 
by hisenemies. We may therefore, perhaps, take the mat- 
ler to stand thus,—that the theory which led to the adop- 
tion of the Tariff, will neither be abandoned, nor be en- 
forced with any great rigor at present. 

The principle of the Tariff, we have no doubt, is bad 
for America, and though not greatly injurious to this coun- 
ity, yet is not one that either an enlightened Briton, any 
more than an enlightened American, can wish to see adopt- 
ed. ‘To furnish us with the raw material, and to take back 
our manufactures on liberal terims,is the best course for 
the United States, because they can more profitably culti- 
vate than manufacture, and in proportion as they shut out 
our goods, they must drive us to seek our supplies of cotton, 
Xc. where we can dispose of our fabrics. ‘The long con- 
tinuance of a reciprocal system would also tend to interlock 
the interests of the two countries, and to cultivate between 
them a growing friendship. On many public accounts this 
is desirable, and there is no one who looks at things upon 
‘large scale, but who must regret that jealousies and ani- 
mosities have so often put two such empires into unfriend- 
'yand cross relations. There is no need of this. The 
‘wo so generally coincide, that if each Government were 


conducted on just, honorable, liberal, and frigndly princi- 








ples, a bond of union might be cemented, very favorable 
te the enlargement of the power of each, and which 
would give them, unitedly, a mighty and permanent in- 
fluence in the politics of both hemispheres. The great 
question, however, is, whether it is the true interest of 
America to make herself gradually independent of the 
commerce of this country. If it is not, then the tariff is 
a foolish measure; and it is, perhaps, rather an irritating 
than an efficient one. Low duties on British manufactured 
goods will not avail, and high ones onlv lead to an exten- 
sive and systematic smuggling, to suppress which, a petty 
warfare with its owa subjects must be imposed upon he 
American Government. If the effert must be to oblige us 
to open new sources for cotton and other articles, long 
before the time which we should have attempted this, had 
we not been driven to it, and that America has no means 
of fully compensating herself for this loss, she gives up, 
at once, the advantages of the connexion of commercial! 
interests, and that closer political eonnexion which they 
produce. On the other hand, if it be an obvious and de- 
monstrated advantage to the United States to pursue this 
policy, they will, of course, be encouraged to persevere in if, 
and will steadily aim at furnishing themselves with every 
thing they want as soon as practicable. The political 
view of the case will give pla-e, a0 doubt, to the com- 
mercial, and they have the right to choose. It is clear, 
however, that this project, if accomplished, will have 
great influence upon the political relations of nations. 


and that upon an extended scale. England and other 
American powers must grow into closer relations 
under the influence of a commerce which we must 


set ourselves to encourage, and this may not prove so favor- 
able to the influence of the United States in their own 
quarter of the world as they themsdves might wish: for as 
the products of the United States grow, or may by encour- 
agement be made to grow elsewhere, increasing commer- 
cial relations between other States and England must be 
followed by stronger political sympathies. The further ef- 
fect will be to turn the tide of commercial! intercourse from 
the West to the East; from the new world, back again to 
the old. The capacities of Egypt and other countries in 
that quarter are but beginning t¢ be developed; India, 
which has been made subject to our power and splendour, 
must, by a more liberal system, bemade subservient to our 
commercial necessities. China itself is not a hopeless sub- 
ject for bringing into more open and profitable intercourse, 
and thus a grand commercial revoletion will bring about a 
still greater political one. That will consist in leaving that 
most advanced portion of the new world, which has been 
forced into unnatural increase and power by the flux of emi- 
gration, the fostering influence of commerce with this coun- 
try, and other circumstances, to mike its wav more by -its 
own resources, and by the aids which its comparatively iso- 
lated state can afford, and in begining a course of restora- 
tion and improvement in the natutally rich, populous, and 
long-neglected seats of ancient commerce, agriculture, and 
industry. That we can turn them to good account is cer- 
tain, if we try in good earnest, and they open a large and 
exhausticss field of commerce to us, and of possible im- 
provement to themselves. The society of nations will be 
the better for this change, perhaps, upon the whole. The 
new world will advance; but much more slowly than if this 
bond had not been broken, and Great Britain had not, by 
petty feelings and illiberal measures, been obliged to look 
Eastward. But, probably, that die is cast, and the time is 
come for ceasing to push on so fast the filling of the wilder- 
nesses of America, with men and their habitations, and for 
bringing the long decayed countries of antiquity into closer 
connexion with all civilizing, all enlightening, and all ex- 
citing Europe. 





The following is copied from the New York Mercantile 
Advertiser. It presents one of those facts which the 
restrictive party have always required to be brought to 
bear upon their favorite theory. 


Extract of a letter from Manchester, dated March 23. 


“I think with you, that goods to a very considerable 
amount find their way clandestinely into the United States; 
and those concerned in the Canada trade state, that they 
are now making their arrangements ‘more regular and 
permanent;’ and I believe the shipments to Quebec and 
Montreal are materially increased this season, with the 
view of their ultimately finding their way into the United 
States. There is not a doubt that this course of proceeding 
is extending itself very rapidly, and the tariti men have all 
the honor of it.”’ 





MitiepGevitie, (Gro.) Aprit, 17. 

More Gold.—One of our townsmen has brought from 
Habersham county, a piece of gold recently found there 
worth $150. We begin to be of the opinien, generally 
entertained in the upper counties of this State, that Geor- 
gia is extremely rich in the precieus metals, and perhaps 
as much soas Mexico er Peru. Our gold region begins 
to attract more attention than the sugar region. How 
strange that the discovery of gold in this State was not 
made at an earlier period! Thousands are now profit- 
ably employed in searching for this precious metal, and 
we are afraid some of our most steady, prudent, citizens, 
will have their heads turned by “golden dreams.” The 
profit will be to individuals, not to the country—all ex- 
perience proving, that the superabundance of the pre- 
cious metals, by causing the neglect of agriculture, is 
rather injurious than beneficial to the prosperity of a coun- 


try. 


— ee 


The following is a copy of the bill providing for the re- 
moval of the Indians, as it was passed by the Senate to a 
third reading, on Saturday last: 

Be it enacted, &c. That it shall and may be lawful for 
the President of the United States te cause so much of any 
territory belonging to the United States, West of the river 
Miss!ssippi, not included in any State, and to which the In- 
dian title has been extinguished, as he may judge necessa- 
ry, to be divided into a suitable number of districts, for 
the reception of such tribes or nations of Indians as may 
choose to exchange the lands where they now reside, and 
remove there; and to cause each of said districts to be so 
described by natural or artificial marks, as to be easily dis- 
tinguished from every other. : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may 
be lawful for the President to exchange any or all of such 
districts, so to be laid off and described,‘with any tribe or 
nation of Indians now residing within the limits of any of 
the States or Territories, and with which the United States 
have existing treaties, for the whole or any part or portion 
of the territory claimed and occupied by such tribe or na- 
tion, within the bounds of any one or more of the States or 
Territories, when the land claimed and occupied by the 
Indians is owned by the United States, or the United States 
ire bound to the State within which it lies, to extinguish 
the Indian claim therevo. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in the making 
of any such exchange or exchanges, it shail and may be 
lawful for the President solemnly to assure the tribe or na- 
tion with which the exchange is made, that the United 
States will forever secure und guarantee to them, and their 
heirs or successors, the country so exchanged with them: 
and if they prefer it, that the United States will cause a 
atent or grant to be made and executed to them for the 
same: Provided, always, That such lands shall revert to the 
United States, if the Indians become extinct, or abandon 
the same. | 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if, upon any of 
the lands now occupied by the Indians, and to be exchant- 
ed for, there should be such improvements as add value te 
the land claimed by any individual or individuals of such 
tribes or nations, it shall and may he lawful for the Presi- 
dent to cause such yalue to be ascertained by appraisement 
or otherwise, and to cause such ascertained yalue to be paid 
to the person or persons rightfully claiming such improve- 
ments. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That upon the making 
of any such exchange as is contemplated by this act, it shall 
and may be lawful for the President to cause such aid and 
assistance to be furnished to the emigrants as mav be ne- 
cessary and proper to enable them to remove to, and settle 
in, the country for which they may have exchanged; and, 
also, to give them such aid and assistance as may be neces- 
sary for their support and subsistence for the first year after 
their removal. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may 
be lawful for the President to cause such tribe or nation to 
be protected, at their new residence, against all interrup- 
tion or disturbance from.any other tribe or nation of In- 
dians, or from any other person’er persons whatever. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may 
be lawful for the President to have the same superintend- 
ence and care over anv tribe or nation in the country to 
which they may remove, as contemplated by this act, that 
he is now authorized to have over them ,at their present 
places of residence. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this act, the sum of 
500,000 dollars is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise apprepriated. 





On Friday evening last, a very handsome entertainment 
was given by Mr. Vaughan, the Minister of Great Britain, 
in honor of St. George’s Day, being the day celebrated as 
the anniversary of the birth of the present King of Great 
Britain, as well as of the Tutelar Sajnt of England. All 
the principal officers of this Government, and most of the 
Foreign Representatives residing here, were present at the 
party. ‘The courtesies due to the occasion were properly 
observed, and the national music of the two countries, in 
alternate strains, agreeably represented to the ear, as the 
grouping of the company did to the eye, the amicable re- 
lations which exist between them.-—Nat. Int. 


What is the answer to the proposition, that corn would 





be brought to 20s. a quarter? 
A. It is like the owners of wells urging, that if rivet 


| were free, water would be brought to a half-penny a gal- 


lon. It _is precisely becanse it would be so, that it ought 
to take place. If the owners of wells urged that they had 
a right to compensation, the answer would be, that they 
had themselves been the authors of the unjust law, and no 
man has a claim to be compensated for the loss of a 
wrong of his own making. They might have a claim to 
being allowed time, on the ground of humanity ; bat te 
nothing else. 

That if the result of free trade is the impoverishment 
and distress of the people, it will be ill compensated by an 
adherence to philosophical maxims and sentimental con- 
ceptions? 

A. The philosophical maxims are, that we shall not be 
the richer for gaining a shilling at the expense of a pound. 
The sentimental conceptions, that one man ought not toe 
be starved to please another.—Catechism on Corn Laws. 

























































































Banner of the Constitution. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, Maren 22. 
MR. HEMPHILL’S SPEECH. 
[Concluded from page 294.| 


Mr. Chairman—the constitutional question, I think, in 
‘he language of Mr Madison, ought tobe precluded; yet other 
ventlemen may not agree with me in this opinion, and as 
this is the last time that ever I expect to speak at large 
on the subject, I wish to comprise the whole case in my 
observations. 

[ will premise that the power is one which Mr. Jeffer- 
son. Mr. Madison. and Mr. Monroe thought ought to belong 
to the General Government. They did not view it as ob- 
noxious in its character, and dangerous to liberty; bu’ 
as the means of binding the Umon together, and of pro- 
moting the best prosperity of the country. The case is 
stripped of every odious feature, and resolves itself into 
a naked question of constitutional law, The only differ- 
ence between the illustrious gentlemen, whese names I 
have so repeatedly mentioned, is, that the friends of na- 
‘ional improvements believe that Congress possesses the 
These three Presidents were so ardent 
on the subject, that they recommended a change of the 
Constitution. We say that no change is necessary—that 
the constitution is a sacred instrument, and should never 
be touched without fear and trembling. For my own 
part, I think I never will vote to amend it, except to elect 
the President for a single term. Neither of the Presi- 
dents alluded to were ever suspected of being unfriendly 
to state rights, or inclined to invest the General govern- 
ment with unreasonable power. 

Although this subject has been discussed so often, I do 
not recollect that a passage in the Federalist relating toit bas 
ever been read. In No. 14, the objections drawn against the 
constitution, from the extent of country, was answered. 
In this answer, speaking of the effects of the constitution, 
itis said—*“Let it be remembere |, in the third place, that 
the intercourse throughout the Union will be daily facih- 
tated by new improvements. Roads will every where be 

hortened and kept in better order, aecommodations for 
travellers will be multiplied and ameliorated. An interi- 
or navigation on our eastern side wil! be opened through- 
out, or nearly throughout, the whole extent of the thirteen 
states. The communication between the Western and 
Atlantic districts, and the different parts of each will be 
endered more and more easy, by those numerous canals, 
with which the beneficence of nature has intersected our 
‘ountry, and which art finds it so little difficult to con- 
nect and complete ” It is evident that the writer contem- 
plated this to be effected by the General Government. He 
was speaking of the effects of the Union, and he never 
‘ould have anticipated that the grand canal alluded to 
would ever be made by the states. The states could 
make no compact with each otber, for this purpose, with- 
out the consent of Congress. ‘The power was taken from 
them, and it naturally went to the general government, 
untilit should be receded in the mode prescribed. Can it be 
expected that the States will enter into compacts, to make 


power already 


haust their power. 





powers. So are the laws relating to our Fortifications, 
Light-Houses, and Revenue Cutters. In the same class, 
may be placed the practice of clearing rivers, removing 
sand-bars, improving harbors, and erecting break-waters. 
In the same class, also, may be considered the laws cou- 
cerning vaccinations, the cultivation of the vine, and 
grants of land for education. [ cannot remember but a 
small part of them. We do not confine ourselves at 
home. We have gone abroad, and have granted money 
to the inhabitants of St. Domingo and Carracas; and we 
conveyed General Lafayette to his native home, in a Na- 
tional Ship of the line. By mere implication through the 
treaty-making power, Territories have been acquired, 
which are larger than European Empires, an: under the 
same coustructive powers, the inhabitants have been re- 
ceived into the American family, and made citizens. Even 
in our every day affairs, we see the same thing; we do 
not enjoy our library, maps, or stationary, by any express 
power. 

Mr. Chairman, we are net only in the practice of 
making laws which are the mere offspring of construc 
tive power; but we enforce those laws by the highest 
penalties, and inflict the sanguinary punishment of death. 

The gentlemen who oppose the power, fall, as I think, 
into a capital error, They suppose that a jurisdiction 
over the ground occupied by the road, would be acquired 
by the General Government; this is not he case. Any 
crime committed on it, would remain as before cogniza- 
ble in the State Courts. Congress would only have a pro- 
tecting power over its ewn law, asin every other case. 
Whenever Congress has a constitutional power to make 
a law, it has the power to prevent the object of the law 
from being defeated. Congress pass laws to inflict pun- 
ishments for obstructirg the mail; still a larceny com- 
mitted in the Mail Coch, or in an United States C.urt 
House, would only be ef State cognizance. We are fa- 
miliar with these protecting laws; the sea, for a certain 
distance, belongs to the adjacent States. as a part of their 
domain; but such parts of the sea and the mouths of riv- 
ers are covered with revenue cutters, possessing bigh and 
arbitrary powers,such a; boarding a vessel by force and 
natling down the hatches, yet these acts, which are mere- 
ly to protect an United States law, have never been consi- 
dered as any infringement of State rights. President 
Monroe, in his views, igrees that Congress can appro- 
priate money to make a mad, but this he thinks, would ex- 
They cannot put a toll gate on it, 
and inflict penalties forany injury done, as this would 
give jurisdiction. 

Here consists the grand fallacy, this ideal fancy of ju- 
risdiction. What jurisdiction, [ will ask, attends such a 
law, that does not followevery act passed by Congress, a 
mere power of protecting constitutional legislation? Con- 
gress cannot pass a singk law which may not encrease 
the business of the United States Courts; but itis no new 
species of jurisdiction—it is a mere right to interpret the 
main part of the act, an¢d of the provisions designed to 
enforce it If the law itself is constitutional, it is too 
much to say, that it cannot be protected by the usual pe- 
naities. 

Is it possible that Congress can Macadamize a road, 
and build splendid bridges, and that the first set of disor- 





roads, calculated more for national than local purposes, 
and then come to Congress for their consent? If we 
nlace our reliance on the s:ates, the road in question will 
not be made for a thousand years tocome. In the discus- 
sion of constitutional questions, we must consider our- 
selves as citizens of the United States, as well as of the 
particular state to which we belong. The rights of each 
should be cherished with equal zeal. 

The constitution has invested Congress with certain 
enumerated powers, and I have always concurred in the 
opinion, that the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States, is to be obtained by the due exercise of 
these powers; otherwise there would be no limits 

But the framers of the Constitution foresaw that Con- 
gress would frequently have to legislate on implication, 
‘n relation to those powers; and to remove all doubts as to 
the right they gave this general power by an express 
zrant. A power to make all laws which shall be necessa- 


-ry and proper for carrying into execution the aforegoing 


powers, and other powers vested by this Constitution, in 
the Government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. From the nature of this power, 
no boundaries could be given. It is left on the broad 
eround of genuine construction. It is no longer an im- 
siied power; it is a construction of the Constitution, un- 
der an express authority to do so; it is not restricted as to 
objects, nor is it confined to times of war or peace. Most 
of the express powers were acted upon, in the early days 
of the Government, and the principal acts of legislation 
since, have been founded on constructive powers. The 
promotion of the public welfare, as expressed in the con- 
stitution, may be considered as an intimation for a liberal 
construction, where the object leads to tle good and pros- 
perity of the country. 

It has always seemed strange to me that this construc- 
tive power should be acquiesced in so generally; and yet 
denied for the purpose of improving the country. 

We are never a week in session, without acting upon 
(hese eonstructive powers. Our statute books are full of 
instances. There are the laws relating to fugitives, who 
are held to service or labor, in any of the States. The 
tawe relating to the carrying of the Maul, the Military 
Academy, Pensions, Navy Hospitals, and Trading Hous- 
es among tne Indians, are all creatures of constructive 





derly men who may pass along, can, with impunity, de 
feat the whole, by tearing up the stones and demolishing 


the bridges? 


I confess that I cannot understand the dectrine, which 
goes to say, that money in the treasury may be appropri- 
ted to a particular object, when we would have no right to 
send a tax-gatherer to collect money for the same object. 

The power to lay and collect taxes is co-extensive with 
the power to appropriate. But it is said that the mere ap- 
propriation imposes no burthen on the people. This is 
an evident mistake. The money in the treasury belongs 
to the people, as well as the money in their pockets, and 
Congress cannet touch a cent of either, unless it is to car- 
ry into effect some expressed or implied provision of the 
Constitution. I feel a clear and full confidence that there 
is not the slightest foundation for the distinction, and I 
am persuaded that every candid mind, on reflection, how- 
ever dazzled at first, willabandon it. I holdit to be uni- 
versally true, that whenever Congres can make an appro- 
priation, it can prevent the law from being deteated by 
the usual penalties, when necessary. 

The people wish the exercise of this power, they wel- 
come the engineers and surveyors; they rejoice to see 
them—and the only want of harmony that exists, is a 
contest as to the route of the road. In all the cases of 
surveys, with a view to internal improvements, no inter- 
ruption has been interposed in a single instance. On the 
floor of Congress, the subject has undergone generous 
and animated debates; and the power has always been 
sustained from the date of the Cumberland Road, in 1806, 
to the present time; and roads have been frequently made 
to and in the new States, which could not be done if the 

ower did not exist. Congress has no power, nor can 
a any that is not derived from the Constitution. 

In 1818, a resolution passed this House, asserting the 
power to constract post roads, military roads, and other 
roads, and to improve water courses. And a resolution 
passed, directing the Secretary of War, and the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, to oe plans for internal improve- 
ments. The Secretary of War did report on the subject, 
at the next session; and the Secretary of the Treasury 








would also have reported, if he had not been prevented by 
indisposition. | 
Congress has solemnly acted on this power on two oc- 


casions. First,in the passage of a law in both Houses 
to set apart the bonus and dividends of the bank of the 
United States, as a fund for internal improvements. Ay4 
again, in passing of a law in both Houses, for the erec. 
tion of toll-gates on the Cumberland road. It is the ge- 
nius of all our institutions, that the w Il of the majority js 
to prevail. An instability in construing the Constitution 
by Congress, would produce as bad effects as if the same 
should occur in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
If the construction put on the Constitution is a glaring 
mistake, or the offspring of party violence, and dangerous 
to liberty, let it be disregarded. But when it leads to the 
prosperity of the country, and the arguments in its fayoy 
are respectable, we are justifiable in adhering to the prece. 
dent as the evidence of a genuine construction. 

I will, however, examine this part of the subject, while 
[ am up, a little more minutely. 

Congress possesses power to regulate commerce wit), 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes; to establish post offices and post roads - to 
declare war, and to raise and support armies. The word 
regulate, as employed in the Constitution, necessarily means 
toembrace any act that will benefit commerce among the 
several States. Nothing can be of higher importance to 
this nation than its internal trade, and the greatest embay. 
lassment it can ever labor under, is the distance of the 
places between which it iscariied on; and this can only be 
subdued by good roads and canals. They will regulate ang 
lessen the cost of transportation; it will also regulate and 
make the prices of similar articles more uniform in the 
different parts of the country. ° What other law or regylp. 
tion could you make, that would be of the same advantage 
to inland trade? To regulate commerce with foreign yo. 
tions, consuls are appointed to assist merchants abroad~ 
and we have created light houses, piers, buoys, and beacons, 
To regulate commerce with the Indian tribes, roads haye 
been made in the Indian territory, and trading houses haye 
been established. 

What is the object of these light-houses and light-ships, 
and all this class of powers constantly exercised by Cop. 
gress! Is it not to lessen the price of transportation, }y 
removing dangers, and rendering the navigation more safe 
and secure! 

In these laws, no mention is made of a single article of 
merchandize—nothing is said about duties, or about buy- 
ing or selling, or of drawbacks, or debentures—the sole 
object is to lessen the price of transportation. And when we 
find the power to regulate commerce among the States, 
given by the same sentence, and expressed in the same 
words, why can we not apply the same principle to the 
regulation of commerce among the States? Why can we 
not lessen the price of transportation? Can any one make 
a sensible distinction? We do not stop with mere statuta- 
ry provisions—the agency of the mind and hands are em- 
ployed; stone and mortar are used, and the allodial soil is 
frequently called into requisition. Do yoa not purchase 
sites, and build Custom-bouses? 

Before the adoption of the Constitution, the several 
States could have regulated the commerce between them- 
selves, by the means of roads and canals, or in any other 
way; but the Constitution has restricted the States from 
entering into treaties, or contracts, and now they have no 
direct means of regulating commerce among themselves. 
[t seems to follow, as a necessary consequence, that the 
whole power which previously existed on this subject, 
among the States as entire sovereignties, is carried to the 
general head, where it can be exercised to so much great- 
er advantage. 

Can it be supposed that the framers of the Constitution, 
looking forward to the future glory of the nation, and be- 
ing acquainted with the benefit of roads and canals to in- 
ternal trade in other countries, could have intended to 
prostrate all power over this subject, in a national point 
of view? The framers of the Constitution were too wise 
to attempt to parncularize any of the incidental powers. 
They well knew the impractibility of it. To mention one, 
might be considered as the exclusion of others; and they 
left them all to the sound discretion of Congress. They 
may or may not have thought of light-houses; but if they 
did, it was safest to say nothing about them; and if such 
an amendment had been moved I presume it would have 
been rejected. It was their duty, in those cases, to be 
general, and not particular. The objects which clothe 
Congress with power must be national, and reaching ia 
their considerations beyond state sovereignty. 

I will detain the committee a little longer, with their 
indulgence, on the subject of post roads. It is said that 
this clause of the Constitution gives the power only to se- 
lect a road im being, and not the right to create or make 
aroad. We do not resort toa dictionary on these occa- 
sions; but it isof importance to know the acceptation of the 
word, in state papers, in legislative acts, and in other parts 
of the same imstrument. From these sources we shall 
discover, that the word establish means to create, and not 
merely to designate a thing in being. In the first treaty 
we had with France, it is stated to be the desire of the 
parties to establish suitable regulations between the two 
countries. A similar expression is used in our treaty with 
England. I have not taken much pains to search for the 
word in legislative acts; but the committee will recollect 
the phraseology in many of our acts of Congress. There 
is an act to establish navy hospitals. Here land is te be 
purchased, work done, and a building erected. There is 
another to establish trading houses to trade with the In- 
dians. The word is used in the same sense in the articles 





of confederation. It speaks of the regulations to be estab- 
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es, ished by Congress. The word is used in no other ue 
he in any part of the Constitution. It begins with the words 
‘nd PE ordain and establish this Constitution It speaks of such 
er. courts as shall be established from time to time, and that 
se. PE the ratification of nine States shall be sufficient for the es- 
ris [2 tablishment of this Constitution. It gives Congress a pow- 
ion EC er to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and it is 
me [PE evidently used in the same sense, in the very clause now in 
es, ayestiou—to establish post offices and post roads. As to 
‘ing offices, it means to create; why change the words from 
OUus those used in the articles of confederation, if it was not to 
the enlarge the power? In that instrament, nothing is said con- 
Wor verning roads. The words to establish post roads, must 
ere. mean, to make tvem, when necessary; or they are value- 
less. If Congress are obliged to use the State roads, they 
hile can have no interestin the route The mail is not to be 
opened between the two post offices, and the mail con- 
with) tractors would take care to select the best route for them- 
i the selves. 
+ to The power to be exercised in this case is not implied— 
word it is expressly given; as the word establish must mean ty 
eans make a road wherever required—otherwise, any state 
r the -ould shut up their roads, and prevent the United States 
ce to fom carrying the mail. When a fortification is made, 
nbar. will any one deny that a rend can be made to it? And if 
t the Congress can make a road for a mile, they can make one 
ly be for a thousand miles, whenever the same necessity ex- 
P and ists. Suppose an insurrection should break out, and a 
© and cate through which it would be necessary to pass, should 
n the «far favor the insurgents, as to close her roads in that 
gula- BE orection, could not Congress openthem? Or, 1 the case 
hlage of a war with a foreign nation, if it should become ne- 
Mh tia. cessary to construct new roads to carry on the war, could 
bad— not Congress make them?—I mean constitutionally. And 
ICONS, whatever can be done agreeably to the provisions of the 
s have (onstitution, in a state of war, can be done in peace, as 
Shave preparatory to other wars. Whatever can be accomplish- 
. sj at one moment, can be effected at all moments. The 
‘ships, (onstitution does not accommodate itself to times or cir- 
| Con. comstances, it remains fixed and unchangeable. 
ban The objection to the power of Congress, I trust, will 
onentirely disappear. There has been a mist over the 
‘cle of ject—a kind of political charm, leading many, into the 
‘rangest inconsistency. For instance, if the owner of a 
t buy- . . ; : 
hyn. € w barren acres should rob the mail; by mere implica- 
sam we n, You can consign the proprietor of the soil to the dis- 
States. raceful punishment of death, under the gallows; but as 
the bit of land he leaves behind, however necessary 
oar : the carry! f that very mail, and for war and in- 
to the the carrying © ry mail, | 
snd trade besides, you cannot exercise over it the 
Can Wwe } we | ' 
s catia ost imperfect of all rights, the mere right of a way, and 
Renee ty » puta toll gate on it, to raise a little money to keep it 
) repair. 
re em- 
1 soil is A harmonious union, Mr. Chairman, of the various in- 
irchase eestsof the country, can have no tendency to a consoli- 
ion of political power. The highways will be open to 
several .and I sincerely believe, that the preservation of the 
2 them- ‘tion depends less on the sword, than in a kind feeling, 
v other ich is only to be nourished by beneficial intercommuni- 
»s from vions. Formy own part, 1 have no fears; I think the 
nave no sovernment will last for a great many ages; but at the 
nselves. me time, we should guard as much against a dismem- 
‘hat the ement as acensolidation. The doctrine of State rights 
subject, calways be the popular side of the question, but great 
d to the are isto be taken, lest the General Government should 
h great- etoo much impoverished. What dread is to be appre- 
nded from the General Government? What can it ef- 
titution, ‘tagainst the wishes of the States? Nothing—the arm 
and be- tthe General Government cannot move in opposition to 
s to in- e will of the States. Twenty-four States, organized 
nded to i possessed of the power to raise money, and to equip 
al point vons,and being composed of the same people that form 
00 wise ‘Usion, what have they to fear? Nothing, The sov- 
powers. gn power in this country, is in the people; and while 
jon one, ‘y remain true to themselves, and preserve the purity of 
ind they elective franchise, all the earth cannot take their liber- 
. They ‘from them. 
t if they Mr. Chairman, the cause I am advocating, did not ori- 
| if such natein the Cabinet at Washington, it sprang from the 
puld bave ople; and hitherto has been borne on their voice, and 
s, to be } that alone. The expediency of exercising the power 
+h clothe ‘erthe General Government, has been frequently re- 


mmended; but these recommendations have been ac- 
panied with doubts or insuperable difficulties. There 
‘been no cheering countenance throughout, trom any 


ching in 











ith their 


said that ‘ident. Still the cause is in full life, it has not been 
ly to se- ressed. It is a cause of as high importance, and 
or make ial in purity to any that has ever been debated in 
ese OCCa- ‘ational Councils. It isa noble and virtuous cause; 
on of the es not seek to gratify aspiring ambition, nor to exhibit 
her parts Suseless show of pomp and splendor; its sole aim is 
we shall “of country. 
», and not “isacause that is not allied to any political party, 
rst treaty ornew; it has been espoused by political partisans of 
ire of the Ry description; and it gives me pleasure to know, that 
. the two “e most amiable Mr. Lownes, of South Carolina, 
eaty with the friend of national improvements. He discerned 
ch for the power in the Constitution, and was convinced of the 
} recollect ‘iency of exercising it. Thar this distinguished citi- 
s. There tone in the Union was more admired for integrity 
dis te be “aracter, and clearness of intellect. It gives me 
There 1s swe too, to know, that his excellency, the Governor 
th the In- ‘ansylvania, in his official character, has recognized 
he articles power, 


ybeestab- FMP *the fate of this bill, Mr. Chairman, in my humble 











judgment, depends a large portion of the prosperity an’! 
glory of this country, fora long time to come. 

From this point we are destined to advance, or to ret- 
rograde, and I most solemnly invoke the friends of the 
cause, to act from a spirit of conciliation, and not to suffer 
the bill to be entangled with other objects of improvements, 
or to be separated into parts. 

I made a similar and successful appeal ona former ov- 
casion; it was in the case of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
warecanal. That interesting and highly national object, 
had undergone the ordeal of Congressional inquiry, for 
twenty years, succeeding alternately, in one House or the 
other, but always defeated in the end by a connection with 
other subjects. 

Many objects of a national character, have been present- 

to the committee; but all cannot be acted on at once. 
When the question is foirly settled, the different sections 
of the country will know, that their turn will come as soon 
as practicable. Inthe meantime, the state of public mind 
will be in readiness for more enlarged operations, as soon 
as the national debt shall be extinguished. 
lected the road in question, as the fittest for the peculiar 
inoment; it combines in a high degree, the objects of war, 
intelligence, and inland trade—the three fountains from 
which the power of Congress flows. It commences in the 
regions where the last war began: it passes by the seat of 
the General Government; and it ends where the liberties 
and independence of our country were so gallantly wain- 
tained, inthe person of our present chief magistrate and 
his b ave little army. 

The cause, Mr. Chairman, is magnifying every day in 
importance, and if the rail road system does succeed, as 
its friends anticipate, and the power of steam can be ap- 
plied, as many imagine, and as some experiments seem to 
prove, the most comprehensive mind cannot foresee the 
prodigiously improved condition of the country, which may 
be effected in the next twenty years. 

Distances will become mere slight. inconveniences to 
the pleasure and industry of the country, and the modes of 
conveyances over the whole civiized world will be 
changed. 

Mr. Chairman, patriotic excitements are salutary to a 
society of people. They delight in noble achievements; 
the example of the Unied States may produce an influ- 
ence on the rest of the world. When we are known to be 
inclined to reconcile national differences, rather than to 
excite wars, and are seen devoting ourselves to the happi- 
ness of the people, in the promotion of such public under- 
takings as will advance their interest and go down to pos- 
terity as the best evidence of our solicitude for the per- 
manency of our republic, we can never expect to see a 
fairer moment than the present to commence the internal 
improvements of the country on a scale worthy of their 
inportance and of the public spirit and enterprize of this 
great nation. 
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Fripay, Aprit 24. 
SEN ATE.—On motion of Mr. Benron, it was 
Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 

structed to inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 

propriation to preserve and secure the Pea Patch Island as 
the basis of the fortification wich is built upon it. 

The unfavorable report of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, on the application of N. B. Tucker, in behalf of 
himself and others, for a grant of a township of prairie 
land, for the purpose of making an experiment of raising 
forest trees in the prairies, was concurred in. 

On motion, by Mr. Forsyrn, (at whose instance it had 
been heretofore laid on the table) the bill te authorize the 
heire of Silence Elliot to institute a suit or suits against 
the United States for lands in Boston, was taken up in 
Committee of the Whole, and opposed by Mr. Forsyrn, 
Mr. McKrntey, and Mr. Wensrer, and supported by Mr. 
Rowan, Mr. Stuspes, and Mr. Spracue. It was then re- 
jected on the question to engross it for a third reading. 

The Indians. 

The Senate then resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, 
the bill to provide for an exchange of lands with the In- 
dians residing in any of the States or Territories, and for 
their removal west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Spracve made some additienal remarks on the sub- 
ject, inreply to the observations of other gentlemen. 

Mr. Wuite then commenced a reply to the gentlemen 
who had opposed the report and bill; and did not conclude 
before the usual hour of adjournment; when 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE.—Mr. Arcner, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, made a report on the petitien of William Henry 
Harrison, accompanied by a bill for ts rehef, which was 
committed. 

Mr. Wicxutrrr, from the Select Committee, to which 
the subject had been referred, reported a bill making fur- 
ther appropriations for the improvement of the navigation 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and their tributary 
streams, and for deepening the channel of the mouth of 
the Mississippi; which was committed. 

On motion of Mr. DrWrrrt, the resolution for printing 
Jefferson’s Manual, &c. was taken up and referred to the 
Library Committee. 

The Army. 

The House resumed the resolution proposing 

tion of the officers of the Army. 


a reduc- 
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Mr. Drayton addressed the House nearly an hour in 
conclusion of his remarks in defence of the Military Acad- 
emy, of the policy of preparing officers for the army by 
previous education, and against the reduction of the present 
number of officers. 


Mr. C. Jounson then rose to speak on the subject, but 
the hour having expired, he was prevented from proceed- 
ing. : 

The disagreement of the Senate to the amendment of 
the House to the bill for the relief of the City Council of 
Charleston, was taken up, and after an unsuccessful motion 
by Mr. Drayton, that the House recede, the amendment 
Was insisted on, on motion of Mr. Camsrecenc, and a con- 
ference asked of the Senate. 

This being one of the days which, by a rule of the 
House, are set apart for acting on private bills, the SpraK- 
ER took up the private docket. 

Mr. Bucuanan, adverted to the desire of the House to 
take the question on the case of Judge Peck to-day, and 
the necessity for as early a decision as possible, moved to 
postpone the orders of the day for the purpose of taking 
up the unimished business of yesterday. 

Mic. Perrts intimated to the House that he was some- 
what indisposed, and not unwilling to defer his remarks 
until to-morrow, if the House should prefer taking up the 
private docket to-day; but if it was the pleasure of the 
House, he would now proceed to the discussion, unwell as 
he was. 

Some debate took place on the part of Messrs. Wuirr.e- 
sey, Burers, Wickuirrr, Spencer of N. York, Wayne. 
Srorrs of N. York, and E_itsworrn, on the question of 
postponing the orders of the day, which was ultimately de- 
cided in the affirmative, aves 130, noes 56. 

Judge Peck. 

The House then went into Coinmittee of the Whole, Mr. 
Witpe in the Chair, on the case of Judge Peck. 

Mr. Perris of Missouri, then rose and addressed the 
Committee, until near 4 o’clock, (three hours) in defence 
of the Judge. 

Mr. Srorrs of N. York, replied to some of the remarks 
of Mr. P. 

Mr. Extswortn spoke in support of the impeachment. 

Mr. Hunrineron followed in favor of the Judge and 
against the impeachment. 

Mr. Burces next teok the floor on the same side. 

Efforts were made in the course of the aftertnoon, and as 
the hour grew late, to get the Committee to rise, but they 
were resisted, and the majority seemed determined to get 
the question before they permitted the Committee to rise. 
Finally, at near 7 o'clock, Mr. Burees having given way 
for the purpose, a motion to rise prevailed, ayes 65, noes 
G1, and The House adjourned. 





Saturpay, Aprin 24. 

SENATE.—The Vice Presipentr communicated a let- 
ter from the Secretary of State, transmitting, in compliance 
with a resolution of the Ist instant, all the information in 
his Department, “shewing what ageney the New England 
Mississippi Land Company had, and what expenses were 
incurred by it in procuring the passage of the act of 1814, 
to make indemnity and provide for the adjustment of the 
Yazoo Land Claims.” 

Mr. Rowan, from the Committee on the Judiciary, who 
were instructed by a resolution of the Senate of the 15th 
instant, “‘to inquire into the expediency of bringing in a 
bill providing for separating the office of Agent of the Trea- 
sury from the office of the Sth Auditor,” and to whom was 
recommitted the bill to re-organize the establishment of 
the Attorney General, and erect it into an Executive De- 
partment, reported the bill with an amendment; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Henpricks, from the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals, reported a bill to authorize the subscription of stuck 
to the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company; which was 
read, and passed to a second reading. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the message received 
vesterday from the House of Representatives, notifying that 
that House had insisted on their amendment, disagreed to 
by the Senate, to the bill entitled “An act for the relief of 
the City Council of Charleston, 8. C.” and asking a confe- 
rence upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
subject-matter of said amendment, which was, on Mr. W oop- 
BURY’s motion, agreed to, and Mr. Woopswry, Mr. Hayne. 
and Mr. S1tssEe, were appointed managers at the said con- 
ference on the part of the Senate. 

The bill yesterday received from the House .of Repre- 
sentatives “to provide for the appointment of Commission- 
ers to digest, prepare, and report to Congress at the next 
session thereof, a code of statute law, civil and criminal, 
for the District of Columbia,” was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Removal of the Indians. 

The bill to provide for an exchange of lands with the In- 
dians residing in any of the States or Territories, and for 
their removal West of the river Mississippi, was resumed 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Wurre concluded his remarks in reply to the argu- 
ments of gentlemen in opposition to the bill; and 

Mr. Fre_inGuuysEn made some observations in expla. 
nation of some parts of his former remarks, which he thought 
had been misapprehended by Mr. White. 

The question ea Mr. F’s amendment was divided, and 
first taken on adding to the bill the following proviso: 

Provided always, That until the said tribes or nations 
shall choose to remove, as by this act is contemplated, they 





shall be protected in their present possessions, and jn the 
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enjoyment of all their rights of territory and government, 


as heretofore exercised and enjoyed, from all interruptions | resolution. He occupied the floor for about two hours. 


and encroachments. 


The proviso was rejected, by the following vote: Yeas | the course pursued by the Committee on the Judiciary. 


0): Nays 27. 


The question was then taken on the other proviso, which | tee was then agreed to—Ayes 113. 


is as follows: 
And provided also, That before any removal shall take 


place of any of the said tribes or nations, and before any | rence in the resolution, which were ordered. 


exchange or exchanges of land be made as aforesaid, that 


the rights of any such tribes or nations in the premises, | refused. 


shall be stipulated for, secured, and guaranteed by treaty 
or treaties, as heretofore made. 

This was also rejected, 19 to 2S. 

Mr. Spracve then moved to add a proviso in the follow- 
ing Wor s. 

Provided always, That until the said tribes or nations 
shall choose to remove, as is by this act contemplated, they 
shall be protected in their present possessions, and in the 
enjoyment of all their rights of territory and government, 
as protnised or guaranteed to them by treaties with the 
United States, according to the true intent and meaning of 
such treaties. 

The amendment was negatived by veas and nays, 20 to 
97, the same ©s the preceding vote but one. 

Mr. Fren:ncuvysen next offered the following proviso: 

Provided always, That nothiug herein contained shall be 
so construed as to authorize the departure from, or non4Db- 
servance of, any treaty, compact, agreement, or stipulation 
heretofore entered into and cow subsisting between the 
United Stetes and the Cherokee Indians. 

This amendment was rejected by yeas and nays, by the 
same vote as the preceding. 

On motion by Mr. M’Kivxvey, the fourth section was 
amended, by adding thereto the words following: 

And upon the payment of such valuation, the improve- 
ments so valued and paid for, shall pass to the United 
States; and possession shall not afterwards be permitted to 
any of the same tribe. 

A verbal amendment in the fourth section, proposed by 
Mr. Spracvuer, having been agreed to, 

Mr. Sanrorp moved to add the following section: 

And be wt further enacted, That where the lands in any 
State are held by Indians, and such lands belong to the 
State, subject to the claim of the Indians, or the State or its 
crantees are entitled to purchase the Indian title, the Presi- 
dent of the United States may give and assign to any such 
Indians, any suitable district or portions of the lands de- 
scribed in the first section of this act, when any such In- 
dians shall choose to remove to and reside on the western 
lands, so as to be assigned to them. 

Mr. Woopsury moved to add thereto the following: 

Provided, That no part of the expense of extinguishing 
the titles, or paying for the improvements of the lands on 
the removal, or of the first vear’s residence of the Indians, 
referred to in this section, shall be borne by the United 
States, 
« This was accepted by Mr. Sanrorn, as a modification of 
his motion; and the amendment was then rejected by yeas 
and nays, 10 to 37. 

On motion by Mr. Forsyrn, the second section was 
amended, by adding thereto the following: : 

When the land claimed and occupied by the Indians is 
owned by the United States, or the United States are bound 
to the State within which it lies, to extinguish the Indian 
claim thereto. 

On motion by Mr. Wurrer, the blank in the eighth sec- 


tion was filled with 500,000 dollars, and the bill reported to 
the Senate with the amendments, which, having been con- 


curred in, 


Mr. Fretincuvysrn moved further to amend the bill, by 


adding the following proviso, which was rejected: 


take place, the President of the United States shall nomi- 
nate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen-| motion: veas 22, nays 15. 
ate, appoint three suitable persons, and by them cause the , 
country to which it is proposed to remove the Indians to 
be fully explored, and a report made to the President, and| between the States. 
by him to Congress, of the extent of good and arable lands 
that can be obtained, and of the proportion of woodland in| enter upon the discussion of the bill at this time, he wouk 
such country, and of its adaptation to the objects of this bill, 


and to the wants and habits of the Indian nations. 


The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 


reading, by yeas and nays, as foilows: 
Yras—Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Brown 


Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hen- 


dricks, Iredell, Johnston, Kane, King, Livingston, M’Kin 


well, Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury —2s8, 


Nays—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Chase, 
Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Knight, Marks,| itary Adairs, on the 2d inst. as follows: 
Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 


Webster, Willey—19. 
The Senate then adjourned. 





Committee in the resolution, and carried in the affirmative: 


Mr. Buroes then spoke at length against the original 


The Committee then rose and reported the resolution. 


Mr. Perris then moved a call of the House, which was 
The question was then taken on concurring with the 


Yeas 123; Nay s 40. 
So the resolution was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. BucHANAN, 
Ordered, That ———— be appomted a Committee to go 
to the Scuate, and ai the bar thereof, in the name of the 
House of Representatives, and of all the People ot the 
United States, to umpeach James H. Peck, Ju ge oi the 
District Court of the United States tor the District of Mis- 
SOUTI, Ol high iisdem: ors in ofhice > and acquaint ihe Sen- 
ate that the House of R: presentatives will tu duc time ex- 
hibit particular articles of Impeachment against hun, and 
make good the same, and that the Senate be requested to 
make order tor che appearance of the said James H. Peck, 
to make auswer to the same. 
The Commitee was ordered to consist of two members. 
On motion of Mr. Srorrs, it was 
Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to prepare and 
report to this House, arucles of impeachment agaist James 
H. Peck, District Jucge tor the State of Missouri, tor mis- 
demeanors in his said ofhee. 
The Committee was ordered to consist of five. 
The House then adjourned. 

Monpay, Aprit 26. 
SENATE.—The following message was seceived from 
the House of Representatives by Mr. BucHanan, and Mr. 
Henney R. Srores. to of their members: 
Mr. President: We have b- en directed, in the name of 
the House of Representatives, and of all the people ot the 
United States, to impeach James H. Peck, Jucge of the 
District Court of the United S ates tor the District of 
Missouri, of high miscemeanors i office, and to acquaint 
the Senate that the House of Representatives will, in due 
time, exhibit particular articles of impeachment against 
him, and make good the same. 
We have also been di:ected to demand that the Senate 
take order tor the appearance of the said James H. Peck, 
to answer to said impeachment. And they withdrew. 
The Senate procee ‘ed to consider the message, and 
Ov motion by Mr. Tazewett, 
Resolved, That it be referred to a select Committee, 
to consist of three members, to consider and report 
thereon. 
Mr. Tazewenit, Mr. Wesstrez, and Mr. Bey, were ap- 
pointed by ballot to compose the Committee. 
Mr. Benton, at his rev oest, betore the Senate proceeded 
to ballot for the last men! oned Committee, was excused 
from voting. 
The bill to provide tor an exchange of lands with the 
Indians residing in any of the States or Territories, and 
for their removal West of the river Mississippi, was read 
the third time, passed, and sent to the House of Represen- 
tatives for concurrence. 


journed. 





,| District of Columbia, reported 


trict of Columbia. 





HOUSE.—The House resumed the consideration of the 
Resolution calling on the Secretary of War to report a new 
organization of the army, embracing a reduction of the offi- 


cers. 


Mr. Cave Jonnson then addressed the Chair, in support 


of the resolution. 


Mr. A. Spencer then obtained the floor, but the hour 


having expired, the discussion was suspended. 


Judge Peck. 


The House then resolved itself into Committee of the 


ry to the public service. 


The Senate resyemed the consideration of the resolution! experience on such subjects, it must far exceed the esti 
offered by Mr. Barton, on the first instant, requesting the} mate. 

“President of the United States to inform the Senate for 
what cause, or causes of unfitness, or for what act of offi-}a skilful engineer, Mr. Williams, who had surveyed th 
cial miscenduct, William Carson has been removed from | route of the Cumberland road; and that estimate, he begs 
Register of the Land Office at Palmyra, in Missouri, be-| ed to state, was at the service of any gentleman of tha 
Provided, That before any exchange or removal shall/ fore the expiration of his legal term of service;” and after| House, who might feel desirous to inspect it. 
a short discussion, the resolution was laid on the table on 


The Senate then took up the bill prescribing the modes | exceeded the original estimates; and in which in fact hé 
for commencing, prosecuting, and deciding controversies | observed the statements at first given had been wholly f« 


Mr. Ropsins, said that as the day was too far spent to 


move an adjournmeat, and the Senate accordingly ad-| in detail, in faver of the proposition. 


HOUSE.--Mr. Powers, from the Committee on the}road. Me should therefore move that it be disposed of ! 


A Bill providing for the election and admission of a Dele-| There were the military and the commercial powers, 4 
: gate to the Congress of the United States from the Dis-| those for the transmission of the mail. He should ther 
ley, M’Lean, Noble, Rowan, Sanford, Smith of S. C., Taze- 

The House then resumed the consideration of the reso-| that the bill under consideration should be laid to sleep ¥ 
lution reported by Mr. Desua, from the Committce on Mil | on the table until the next session, and then raised in cot 


’ Mr. Srencer, of N _ York, said he deemed it inexpe- be better that all such matters should be brought togethe 
dient to occupy the time of the House longer upon this 
subject. He thougnt sufficient had been said for a fair un- 
derstanding of the merits of the resolution; he weuld, 
therefore, make a motion which he had never before made |, ..,: : the enteri 
in that House, and it was to lay the resolution on the table. aero “pad ae sabibe asl off eens tees 


On this motion, the yeas and nays were asked by Mr.| ville, and if its construction received the sanction 
Desna, and the question was decided in the negative; ayes} House, it would be speedily followed by appropriations 


ee “> 
—_ 


Mr. Witpe then moved to amend the resolution b 


striking out the words in italics, and inserting the follow. 
Mr. WickuirFe then spoke in reply, and in defence of| ing: “Whether any reduction in the number of officers of 
the army of the United States can be made without injury 
The resolution offered by the Chairman of the Commit-|to the public service; together with a plan for the mos 

efficient oiganization of the army in conformity with the 
reduction proposed; which amendment was adopted and the 
Mr. Bucnanan asked tor the Yeas and Nays on concur-| resolution passed. 


Mr. Drayron moved the following resolutions, which 
were laid on the table for one day: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War do report to this 
House the amount annually expended upon the army proper 
from the 3d March, 1821, to the present time. 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War do further repor; 
to this House the causes which have occasioned an jp. 
crease in the amount annually expended upon the army 
proper, since the year 1825. 
On motion of Mr. Prrrts, leave was granted to Judy, 
Peck to withdraw the cocuments and papers presented by 
him to the House. " 
A bill, from the Senate, to provide for an exchange 0; 
lands, and for the removal of certain Indians west of the 
Mississippi, Was read twice. 
Mr. Betxt moved that it be referred to a Committee oj 
the Whole on the state of the Union, which was agreed to, 
Mr. Bucuanan, from the Committee appointed for thay 
purpose, reported that, 109 pursuance of the resolution ot 
the House, they had impeached, before the Senate of thy 
United States, James H. Peck, District Judge of the United 
States’ Court for the District of Missouri, of high misde. 
meanors tn office. 
Mi. Mauzary then moved that the House resolve jtse}; 
into a Committee of the Whole on the State of the Uniop: 
and the motion being agreed to, 
Mr. PoLK was then called to the (hair. 

Duties on Imports. 
The Committee then took up, on motion of Mr. Matra. 
ry, the bill to amend an act in alteration of the acts IID pos. 
ing duties on imports. 
Mr. McDvurrie entered into an argument of great lengt) 
In Opposition to the bill, and moved to strike out the whol, 
of it, with the exception of the first section, which provid. 
ed for the proper presentation, upon oath, of the invoice oj 
imported goods manulactured from wool, or of which woo! 
is a component part. 
Mr. McDvurriz had not concluded his observations, whep 
it was, by 
Mr. Letcner moved that the Committee take up the 
bill for a subscription to the stock of the Maysville tum- 
pike company. 
After several divisions on the motion for the Committe 
to rise, the questio. was carried in the affirmative, uper 
Mr. Lercner’s motion, by a vote of ayes 89—noes noi 
counted. 
Mr. Lercuer then addressed the Committee in fevor of 
the bill. 
After some remarks upon the subject, from Mr. Leren- 
er and Mr. Lecomprer, 
Mr. Foster moved to sirike out the enacting clause» 
the bill. Hewas opposed to the whole system of subscrip- 
tiens on the part of the General Government, to publi 
works within the States. 
Mr. Haynes asked if there had been an estimate on the 
part of the United States, of the cost of this undertaking’ 
If so, he should be glad to hear what sum it was intended 
to amount to; certainly, if we might judge from all ferm 


Mr. Letcuer said, that an estimate had been made > 


My. Haynes replied, and adverted to numerous instance 
in which it was well known that the actual costs had fa 


lacious. * 
Mr. Lercner rejoined, and contended that the propos 
{| route would form a national road. He went on to arg! 


Mr. Tucker conceived this measure bone of the bone 
and flesh of the flesh of the Buffalo and New Orlea 
the same manner. Al! these measures were called nation® 


fore recommend to his friend from Georgia, (Mr. Hayne 


pany with the bill of a similar nature for the State of Sou 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to re-| Carolina. He repeated, in conclusion, that he would ve 
port to this House, at the commencement of the next ses- ; c 
sion, such an organization of the Army of the United|never would be a survey made by the public engineers 
States as will reduce the number of its officers without inju- which it would not be said that such survey was of 3 


ture to say that there never had been, and in his opin" 
tional character, either for military or commercial purposé 
or for the transportation of the mail. It would, he thoug! 
and decided at one and the same time. 


Mr. Haynes shortly rejoined. 
Mr. Foster, in a few remarks observed that the p 


of 








Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Winpe in the Chai 


r.! 64, nays 96. 


the remainder. He was in favor of the improvement 
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by that and every other portion of the Union; but not in the | 
yW- manner proposed by the bill. He would, however, with- 
3 of draw his motion forthe present. 

ury Compensation of United States’ Judges. 

ost The “bill, from the Senate, fixing the compensation of 
the various Judges of the United? States District Court, was 
the taken up on motion of Mr. Buctuanan. 

A discussion ensued in the course of which 

ich Mr. Bucnanan, Mr. Spencer. of New York, Mr. Wick- 
urre, Mr. Sreiaur, Mr. Cray, Mr. Anperson, Mr. 

this Boone, and Mr. DoppripGe, addressed the Committee. 

Oper Numerous amendments were proposed and rejected ; af- 
ter which, on motion of Mr. Bucuanan, the Committee 

port rose, and reported the bills to the House. 

1 In. And then the House adjourned. 

army 

. Turspay, Aprit 27. 
udg SENATE.--Mr. Hotes offered the following resolu- 
d by tions: 

) Resolved, That the President of the United States, by 
ro of the removal of officers (which removal was not required 
t the for the faithful execution of the law) and filling the vacan- 

cies thus created in the recess of the Senate, acts against 
fee of the interests of the people, the rights of the States, and 
ed to. spirit of the Constitution. 
r that Resolved, That it is the right of the Senate to enquire, 
on of and the duty of the President to inform them, why, and 
of the for what cause or causes, any officer bas been removed in 
‘ited the recess. 
misde- Resolved, That the removals from office by the Presi- 
dent since the last session of the Senate, seem, with few 
> itself exceptions, to be without satisfactory reasons, against the 
Union; public interest, the rights of the States, and the spirit of 
ihe Constitution. Wherefore, 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
respectfully requested to communicate to the Senate the 
ALLA. number, names, and offices, of the officers removed by 
LID pos. him since the last session of the Senate, with the reasons 
for each removal. 
| lengt! = Judge Peck. 
p whol Mr. Tazewett, from the Select Committee appointed 
provid. onthe subject, made the following report; which was con- 
VOICE of curred in by the Senate: 
ch wool Whereas, the House of Representatives onthe 26th of 
the present month, by two of their members, Messrs. Bu- 
1s, Wher cuanan, of Pennsylvania, and Srorrs, of New-York, at 
the bar of the Senate, impeached James H. Peck, Judge 
p up the of the District Court of the United States, for the District 
lle turn- of Missouri, of bigh misdemeanors in office. and acquaint- 
ed the Senate that the House of Representatives will, in 
pm mittee due time, exhibit particular articles of impeachment 
/e, Upen acainst him, and make good the same—and likewise de- 
noes noi wanded, that the Senate take order for the appearance of 
the said James H. Peck, to answer the said impeachment. 
. favor of Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Senate will take proper order 

», Leren-@ thereon, of which «ue notice shal! be given to the House 
of Representatives. 

clause 6 And the committee further recommend to the Senate, 

subscrip- that the Secretary of the Senate be directed to notify the 

to public House of Representatives of the foregoing resolution. 

The Senate then, on motion of Mr. Cuampers, went 
ate on the into the consideration of Executiye business, and continu- 
lertaking’ ed with closed doors more than three hours, and then ad- 

intended § ourned. 
all forme HOUSE.—Mr. Curtton moved the following pream- 
d the esti bleand resolution: 

Whereas, Suspicions have gone abroad, that under the 
» made DYE present administration many removals of Public Officers 
veyed ti@ have been made from political considerations alone, and 
e, he begga not from any particular devotion to the public interest— 
yan of thal and whereas, there exists considerable excitement, relative 


to the causes of said removals. Now to quiet the public 


s instaiceS apprehensions upon this subject, be it 


sts had fal Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
in fact bE respectfully requested to “ause to be reported to this House. 
wholly 143% as soon as convenient, the precise number of removals of 

officers, from the highest to the lowest, who held offices 
he propos under the General Government on the 4th of March, 1829, 


on to arg'Gl and belonging to its various departments ; and that he be 


also, respectfully, requested to have expressed the causes 


of the bon for each removal. 

ew Orlea The resolution being read— 

sposed of | Mr. Ramsry moved that it be laid on the table. 

led nation® Mr. McDurrre demanded the question of consideration. 


wers, 4 
hould ther 
Mr. Hayne 
to sleep ¥ 
ised in cor 
tate of Sou 
e would ¥' 
his opini' 
engineers 


Mr. Cururon asked for the ayes and nays on this ques- 
lion, and they were ordered. ; 

The question of consideration not being debatable— 
the question wae put, “Will the House now consider the 
resolution?” and was decided in the negative, by the fol- 
lowing vote:—Ayes 49; Nays. 123. 

Penitentiary Punishment. 

The House then, according to the order of the day, 

look up the bill providing for the punishment of crimes 













was of a Within the District of Columbia, as it was reported by the 
cial purpS Committee of the Whele. 
1, he thoug! The discussion of the details of this bill consumed the 
ight togeth@l tay’s sitting, and occupied the House till near 5 o’clock. 
The point which gave rise to far the greater part of the 
rbate, was that which grew out of the question whether 
hat the p ‘aves should be made hable to the same punishment, by 
» the enter tonfinement in the peritentiary, for the various offences 
from ‘escribed, as other persons. The Committee of the Whole 
nction of TM House had adopted an amendment to insert the word “free” 
ropriation’ n the provisions of the bill, so asto make them applica- 
sprovemen' Hl tle to “free persons” only. : 





The question was decided by yeas and nays, against 
concurring in the amendment, as follows—Ayes, 73; Nays, 
$8. 

Mr. Haynes then moved to retain the discrimination in 
the 4th section, which prescribes the punishment for rape, 
so as to make this a penitentiary offence for “free” per- 
sons, and death for slaves—the latter being the penalty of 
the offence under the existing laws of the District. 

This amendment was agreed to. Aves 79, Noes 69. 

Mr. Haynes then moved further to amend this clause by 
inserting the word “white” after “free.” so as to exclude 
all colored persons from the penitentiary punishment for 
the offence. 
66. 

Mr. Boutptn moved to strike out the whole section, and 
thus leave the crime as it now is, to be punished in all cases 
with death—that being the penalty for it in all civilized 
countries. After some discussion, 

This motion was negatived—Aves 54, Noes 65. 

Mr. J.S. Barsour submitted his objections to the bill. 
growing out of the provisions relative to slaves, and going 
to affect the condition of that property in the cireumjacent 
States, and moved to lay ‘he bill on the table, but with- 
drew his motion at the request of 

Mr. Semmes, who had an amendment to offer 
would obviate Mr. B.’s objection 
ing it, 

Mr. Drayton expressed his objections to the bill, as it 
was now shaped, and concluded by meving to lay the bill 
on the table. 

This questiom was decided by yeas and nays, in the ne- 
gative, as follows: Yeas 61, noes 93. 

Mr. Semmes then moved an additional section, previd- 
ing that nothing contained in tne bill should apply to slaves 
not residents of the District of Columbia; but that such 
slaves should be punished according to the laws as they 
now exist; which amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BarrinceR next moved an amendment to the 4th 
section, the substance of which was to except slaves from 
penitentiars punishment, for offences for which the punish- 
ment is now whipping; which amendment prevailed, 69 to 
61 

Mr. Haynes now renewed the motion to lay this bill on 
the tables but it was again negatived, aves 55. 


which 
While he was prepar- 


Mr. ALEXANDER then, intimating much repugnance to 
the bill as it now stood, and a desire to deliver his reasons 
for being averse to it, moved to postpone its further con- 
sideration to Thursday; which motion prevailed, 93 to 40 

And the House adjourned. 
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It will have been perceived by the proceedings of Congress. 
that on the 21st inst. the bill to reduce the duties on teas, 
cofiee and cocoa, passed the House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 16Sto 5. Thereduction of the duty on teas,is 
to take effect after the Sist of December, 1831, and wil! 
diminish the rates per pound as follows: 

Upon Imperial, Gunpowder, and Gomee, from 50 to 25 cts. 








a ae 2 Ee ore = ae 


Old Hyson and Young Hyson, 40 18 
Hyson Skin and other green, 28 8612 
Soucheng and other black except Bo- 

hea,) 25. 6 66 
Bohea, 12 4 


Upon Coffee, the reduction is to take effect from the 
3ist December, 1830, from 5 cents per pound, (which is 
nearly one hundred per cent. on its cost in the West In- 
dies and Brazil,) to 2 cents, and after the 31st December, 
1831, to 1 cent. 

Upon Cocoa, the redaction is te take effect from the 
Sist of December, 1831, from two cents to 1 cent per 
pound. 

This measure may be regarded as the first step towards 
a repeal of the present burthensome system of taxation by 
high duties, by which the American people are more heav- 
ily oppressed than any other nation on earth. The al- 
most entire unanimity of the vote places beyond a doubt 
the universal conviction of the members of the House of 
Representatives, that high duties ere a tax upon consu 
mers—a proposition self evident, one would suppose, but 
which has been over and over denied by the advocates of 
the protecting policy, when asserted in reference to man- 
ufactures. By this vote the friencs of Free Trade have 
gained much. They have gained in principle and they 
have gained in reputation. They have shown to the na- 
tion that they are the true friendsof the people, that they 
are the enemies of taxation, except for the necessary sup- 
port of Government—-and as evidence of their sincerity, 
they have shown their willingness to discuss every ques ion 
upon its own merits. Had they acted upon the principle 
which brought the American system into being, they 
would have opposed the reduction of duies upon teas and 
coffee, for fear of weakeniag the strength of their party, 
and would have voted for the reduction of no duty unless 
they could have obtained the reduction of the whole. 
They perceive that as no one duty had a majority of 
Congress in its favor, so neither one will have a majority 
in favor of sustaining it; and they feel perfec'ly assured 
that an edifice which was put together by such improper, 
injudicious, and mischievous combinations, would fall to 
pieces, stone by stone, if the question upon each single du- 
ty could be fairly tested and honestly voted on. But al- 
though a successful issue to the efforts of the enemies of 
taxation cannot be looked for at the present session of 


This motion was negatived—Aves 54, Noes’ 
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Congress, in reference to other matters, yet we are perfect- 
ly convinced that our prospects are brightening. We are 
told that in the Western Country, the debates in the Sen- 
ate upon State rghts, the circulation of Mr. Cambreleng’s 
report on commerce, and the extensive discussions which 
have been going on, all over the Union, in reference to 
the tariff policy, have produced a powerful effect upon the 
public sentiment, and tere is to be seen abundant evi- 
dence of a weakeved confidence in the durability of the 
scheme of taxation. miscalled the American System. The 
reluction of the duties on coffee, cocva, and tea, when 
they shall begin to operate, cannot fail to give a foretaste 
of the blessings of free trade, aud we are firmly persuaded 
| that as soon as the people discover, as they assuredly will, 
| that this reduction makes these articles cheaper, and in- 
creases the demand tor those agricultural productions 
which we exchange direetly for coflee and cocoa, and 
| which we ship to Mexico, South America, the West In- 
| dies, and Europe, for the purpose of procuring the dollars 
| with which we pay for our teas, they will cry out for an 
| extension of the blessing, and insist upon bein: clothed 
cheap, as well as being ted cheap. L.ke the bear that has 
once got a taste of the honey, they will not rest satisfied, 
until they overturn the hive and come inte full possession 
of its treasures. 

The people of the South, it is well known, loudly com- 
plain of the operation oi the tariff system upon their inter- 
ests, aud We fear Lie quesilon frequently asked, way should 
tuey represeat Uieir suilk rings to be preater than those of 
ine Indabilants Of the oiler States, seeiag that if high du- 
lies are @ laX Upon COUsuMers, they pay 10 more than their 
suare! ‘dais is 4 question of some importance, and merits 
a Driel €Xamination, ior il itcan be made te appear, that 
ihe cotlou growers are 10 more injured than other classes 
vi Cluzeus, their Complaints will not be entitled to as 
much sympuihy, a ai Opposite result would give them a 
iail Clalil WO. 

The nigh duty system works two ways upon the nation 
(hal adopts it. fii the first place, it dimunishes imports; 
iu lhe secoua piace, 11 diminishes exports. These posi- 
uwOns We sali Ulderlake lo prove. 

ii diminishes imports, by raising the price of the import- 
ed cominodity io the consumer. No nation can aiford to 
VUlsUiue a3 Many toreign goods at high prices as at low 
prices, aud for Ute same reason, that no individual can af- 
urd lo buy as Many goods at gh prices as at low prices, 
since every mais income is iumited, aad the extent to 
wich he Can vuy, is limited by his income. This propo- 
siuuon, One Would suppose would be self evident. It is so 
\0 a man who earns a dollar a day, and who knows that he 
cannot aifora to buy as many coats in a year, if the cloth 
costs bim two dollars a yard, as if it cost him but one dol- 
iar. But it is not sv to many of those who fancy them- 
seives to be statesmen, and whe tell you that gh duties 
do not diminish Commerce; and it is for their benefit that 
we have undertaken to prove what, in our estimation, re- 
yuires ho more arguineut to support, than that six pence 
will not buy a3 much as a shilling. 

The tariff system duninishes exports, in consequence of 
its depriving toreign nations of the power to pay for them. 
lf a man who has an article for sale, refuses to take in ex- 
change for it, the only commodities which others have to 
otier, he cannot possibly sell. He may give away, if he 
chooses, but this would be a game at which he could not 
atlord long to play. The same is the case with a nation. 
if she will not buy, she cannot sell. It will be admitted, 
we think, that commerce is an exchange of equivalents; 
that is, of commodities of equal value at the places where 
the exchanges are made. Now, if anation imports foreign 
articles to the extent of fifty onllions of dollars, can she do 
this, but in consequence of selling fifty millions of dollars 
worth of her produce? The answer must be in the nega- 
tive. Andif the proposition be true in whole, must it not 
be true in part! If, per example, she refuses to purchase 
beyond the extent of twenty-five millions of dollars, must 
not her exports be at the same time reduced to twenty-five 
millions? Here we shall be told, by some who only think 
superticially on such subjects, that it by no means follows, 
that her exports would be diminished; for that foreign na- 
tions would give her gold and silver for the overplus. To 
render such a doctrine as this admissible, the possibility of 
such payments In gold and silver, must be established.— 
Great Britain exports mn a year to this country, manufac- 
tures of cotton, wool, iron, &c. to the amount of, say twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars, and takes in exchange for them, 
chiefly cotton, tobacco, and rice. Now suppose she were 
to say to the United States, “I will only take hereafterfrom 
you, half the quantity of cotton, tobacco, and rice, that I 
now take; you must pay the bafance in money.” Where 
would this money come froin? Would not the trade in- 
stantly be reduced one half! And what is true in thiscase, 
is true in all others. It would even be true with Mexico 
and Peru; for even those gold and silver producing coun- 
tries can furnish but a very small proportion of the quantity 
that would be required to make such enormous payments 
as the doctrine advanced, calls for. To our mind, it is as 
clear, as that two and two are four, that for every diminu- 
tion of imports, there is pro tanto a diminution of exports, 
that the two are just as inseparable as cause and effect, and 
that a law which says, you shal! diminish your imports, pro- 
nounces in the same words, vou shal! diminish your ex- 
ports. ‘These two points, being then established, as we be. 
lieve, let us see how each operates. 

We have shewn that high duties raise prices, or (if they 
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happen to be laid, as ours have been since 1816, during 
the operation of causes which have been annually bringing 
down the costs of production,) what is the same thing, they 
prevent prices from being as low as they would otherwise 
be. ‘These duties operate asa tax upon all consumers.— 
Each consumer pays exactly in proportion to the quantity 
he consumes, wil h this modification, that the tax falls hea- 
viest upon consumers who live at a distance from the sea 
ports, inasinuch as the profits of merchants im the country 
are higher, owing to the deficiency of capital, than ou the 
sea board, and beside the duty, the consumer ts obliged to 
pay a profit to the merchant on that duty, which, where pro- 
fits are twenty to filty per cent., falls very heavily upo, 
him. ‘The cotton grower, under this view of the subject, 
pays no more tax than other inland consumers, and as he 
possesses, like all others, the right to hint his consumption 
of foreign commodities, or of the domestic substitute, ly 
would stand upon the same footing as all other consumets. 
Hich duties then, operating as a tax on consumption, fall 
equally upon all consumers, leaving out of view, the ques- 
tion of inequality as to the articles selected for taxation, 
which, under the “American System,” consist of those 
which make the burthen fall heaviest upon the farmers and 
the working men. 

Let us now examine the subject under the other aspect. 
High duties diminish exports. By this operation, the loss 
falls directly upon those who raise the articles of which the 
export is diminished, and those who were concerned m the 
export trade and navigation of the country, and indirectly 
upon the whole community, inasmuch as the total product 
of the eutire land and labor of the country, 1s not as great 
as it would have been under a greater extent of exchanges. 
The greatest portion of the loss, however, would fall upon 
the first named class, especially if they should be agricul- 
turists, possessing land adapied peculiarly for the cultiva- 
tion of the articles referred to. Thus we have seen by an 
article lately published in this paper upon the French re- 
strictive system, that the refusal to import iron, linen, &c. 
from the North of Europe into France, had occasioned so 
great a diminution of the demand for wine, that three mi- 
lions of people engaged in the cultivation of the grape, had 
been throws into a state of the most extreme distress.— 
Now, inasmuch as cotton, rice and tobacco constitute the 
only important productions of agriculture, which we can 
furnish to Great Britain cheaper than she can procure them 
elsewhere, and which she finds it convenient to take in ex- 
change for her manufactures, and inasmuch as she is ready 
and willing to take of those articles to as great an amount 
as we are willing to purchase of her, it is manifest, that a 
refusal to take British goods, amounts to a positive interdict 
upon the cultivation of cotton, rice and tobacco, to an ex- 
tent equal to the value of the articles which we excluce.— 
Whether this operates upon the growers of those articles 
more or less oppressively, depends upon various circum- 
stances. If the land apon which cotton, rice and tobacco 
are grown, is not capable of producing as valuable a crop 
of other products, (which is not to be supposed, or other- 
Wise it would have been applied to the cultivation of euch 
more valuable products,) the loss will be precisely equal to 
this difference, snd in reference to cotton lands, we can 
readily suppose, that a prohibition to raise cotton upon 
them, would be an almost entire annihilation of their value. 

From this view of the subject, if the reasoning be correct, 
it is evident, that the Southern States feel the pressure ot 
the high duty system, more sensibly than those of the North 
and West, and it is not therefore to be wondered at, that 
they should be more restive than the others, under the bur- 
then. We have heard a distinguished Carolina planter say, 
that in his district of country, during the past year, he did 
not derive from the labor of hts hands, more, upon an ave- 
rage, than ten cents per day, each, including the use of the 
land. A little reflection will shew, how a trifling fall in 








the price of cotton, affects the income of the growers.— 


Thus, if cotton were ter cents per pound, and the actual 
expenses of raising it, six cents, a fall of one cent per 
pound, would not be a mere diminution of the planter’s in- 
come of ten per cent.;—it would be a diminution of twen- 
ty-five per cent.; seeing that only four of the ten cents, con- 
sisted of revenue. Upon the same principle, a fall of two 
cénts per pound, would be a reduction of fifty per cent., or 
one half of his whole income, and this is the extent to 
which the income of no small portion of the cotton planters 
has been reduced. 

This severe pressure has naturally excited a good deal of 
inquiry in the Southern States, and the people have conse- 
quently applied themselves toa study of the principles of 
that science, which points out the operation of restrictive 
laws. ‘They are consequently better political economists 
than the imbhabitants of the other States, and they under- 
stand better than the latter, how to present the question in 
its true matter-of-fact form. When they are told by a 
Northern manutacturer, that goods are cheaper than they 
used to be fifteen years ago, they admit the fact, but they 
ask this question—*“Can I get as many pounds of iron, or 
of sugar, or as many busbels of salt, or as many yards of 
cotton or woollen cloth, for a bale of cotton, as I could, if 
there was no American System to keep up the prices of the 
former articles, and to restrict my market for the latter?”— 
This, after all, is the true question, and no honest man, who 
has a mind capable of comprehending the most simple pro- 
position, can answer in the affirmative. The truth is too 
apparent to admit of denial, that the effect of the restrictive 
system, is to diminish the exchangeable value of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, and thus to sacrifice the interests of the 
people whom Heaven has favored with a climate and soil 


adapted for their cultivation, for the fancied, not real, ben- 
elit of others, inhabiting different sections of country. 


Now, we admit, that if the cotton, tice and tobacco 
growing districts, were mere counties of one great consoli- 
dated State, hard as their situation would be, they wouid 
have no constitutional remedy, but appealing to the sym- 
pathies and generosity of the people of the other counties, 
to save them from the operation of so Tulnous a systea.—— 
This, however, not being their position, they are more hap- 
pily circumstanced. Bei.g Sovereign and Independent 
States, with all the atcributes of Sovereignty and Independ- 
ence—except so far as they have parted with them, by be- 
‘oming partis to the federal compact, in which no prove- 
sion can be found ta authorise the general government to re- 
peal the laws of nature, which conferred upon them a tempe- 
rate climate and a luxurtant sol—they have Ricurs, inde- 
feasible, and ipdispuiablc, which must be listened to and 
respected by the other co-parties to the compact. 





A discussion has lately arisen between the National In- 
telligencer and the United S. Telegraph, respecting the 
meaning which is to be attached to the toast of the Presi- 
dent, given at the celebration on Jefferson’s birth day, on 
the 13th of April, in these words, “Our Federal Union: u 
must be preserved.” ‘The former insists upon it, that the 
President intended to signify, that the Union must be pre- 
served at all events; cven by a resort, as we suppose 1s 1u- 
tended to be inferred, io force, ia case the Southern people 
should not peaceably submit to the construction of the 
Constitution, which they cousid: r to be subversive of their 
rights and liberties, and destructive of all the benefits in- 
tended to be secured by the confederation. The latter 
insists, that the toast was a mere repetition of a sentiment 
contained in Mr. Bibb’s speech delivered at the dinner be- 
fore the President’s toast was given, (in proof of which, 1 
asserts, that the President wrote dais toast at the table with 
a pencil) and consequently, that the sense in which it ts to 
be taken, is to be drawn from the context in that speech, 
as found in the following quotation:-— 

“Whilst we cherish that spirit of amity, newtual deference and con- 
cession, in endeavoring to prom te the eormmon interest and general 
welfare of all the States by which the Constitution was made, we 
nave nothing to fear for our liberties from abroad or at home. But 
if that generous spiri!, which was the creator of the Ubnstitution, 
which s its soul and its essence, shall be supplanted by a sordid spirtt 
of avarice, a cold caleulatrng policy to promote the particular interest 
f a majority of the States, at the expense of the minority of the States, 
then indeed we will have fallen upon evil times. Whenever a ma- 
jority of States shall be coalesced to promote their particular inter 
ests at the expense of the minority, then there will bea day big 
with the fate of the jast and faire -t experiment in favor of the rights 
of human nature. The acters of that day will be responsible for 
the greatest trust ever confided to a political society; the fairest, 
fondest hope of human iiberty. THE FEDERAL UNION MUST 
BE PRESERVED; the triends and patrons of free Government 


tyranny.” 


ficient to enable us to arrive at its proper interpretation. 


The President of the United States, by his oath of office, 
pledges himself to “preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” That it is the duty as well 
as the disposition of General Jackson to perform this sa- 


try, sufficiently hostile to his Administration, to deny. 
It is a written instrument; an 


serve, protect and defend!” 


by every man who knows how to read the English lan- 
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lish post-roads, they claim that of cutting down mountain. 
for the construction of roads, of digging canals, and aided 
by a little sophistry on the words “general welfare,” right 
to do, not only the acts to effect that, which are specifically 
enumerated and permitted, but whatsoever they shall think 
or pretend, will be for the general welfare.” 


But let us hear Genera! Jackson: 

“In such measures as 1 may be called on to pursye in 
regard to the rights of the separate States, I hope to be ey 
mated by a proper respect tor those Sovereign members oj 
the Union, taking care not to confound the powers the y hare 
reserved to themselves, with those they have granted to {), 
confederacy.”-—Inaugural Adcuross. 

“With regard to a proper selection of the subjects of im. 
post, with a view to revenue, it would seem to me that the 
spirit of equity, caution and compromise, in which thy 
Constitution was formed, requires that the great interes 
of agriculture, commerce and manufactures, should pp 
equally favored, and that perhaps, the only exception tp 
this rule should consist in the peculiar encouragement of 
any products of either of them, that may be found 
tial to National Independence.”—-Ib, 

“A difhidenee, perhaps too just in my own qualifie 
will teach me to look with reverence to the examples 9 
public virtue left by my illustrious predecessors, and with 
veneration to the lights that flow from the mind that founded 
and the mind that reformed our system.”—Ib. 


CSse}). 


ations. 


“I regard an appeal to the source of power, in cases of real doyly 
and where its exercise is deemed indispensable to the genera| wel. 
fare, as among the most sacred of all our obli-vations. Upon this 
country, more than any other, has, in the Providence of God, been _ 
the special guardianship of the great principle of adherence to wri. 
Constitutions. If it fail here, ali hope in regard to it will be eXtin- 
guished That this was intended to be a Government of limited pa 
specific, and not general powers, must be admitted by all; and it is 
our duty to preserve for it the character intended by its framen 
if experience points out the necessity for an enlargement of thew 
powers, let us apply for i' to those for whose benefit it is to be -, 
ercised; and not undermine the whole system by a resort to over. 
strained constructions. The scheme has worked well It has ex. 
ceeded the hopes of those who devised it, and become an Object of 
admiration to the world. We are .esponsible to our country, and 
the glorious cause of self government, tor the preservation of » 
greata good. The great mass of legislation relating to our interns! 
affairs, was intended to be left where the Federal Convention found 
it; in the State Governments. Nothing is clearer, in my view, thay 
that we are chiefly indebted for the success of the Constitution y- 
der which we are now acting, to the watchful and auxiliary opera 
tion of the State authorities. This is not the reflection of a day 
but belongs to the most deeply rooted convictions of my mind. | 
cannot, therefore, too strengly or too earnestly, for my awn sense 
of its importance, warn you against all encroachments upon the 
legitimate sphere of State Sovereignty. Sustained by its health{y) 
and invigorating influence, the Federal system can never fall.” 
President Jackson's first Message. 


’ 


We are not of that class of politicians who pin their 


must not be exposed to be insulted and silenced by the votaries of |faith upon the sleeves of other meu, however elevated 


they may be in public life. We should adhere to the 


That the toast is susceptible of a double construction, | truth, if it was deserted by the majority, with as much per. 
we readily admit, and as it may be desirable to know what | tinacity as if we were on the strong side; but nevertheless, 
it was intended to signify, there are materials at hand suf. |as the principles we advocate in reference to State Rights, 


are clearly those professed by Mr.. Jefferson and General 
Jackson, we are not unconscious of the aid they must de. 
rive in their establishment, from the support of two such 
distinguished individuals. Our Federal Union must in. 
deed be preserved; but it must be preserved, and it can 


cred trust, we presume ‘here is ne individual in the coun- |only be preserved, in the manner pointed out by Mr. Boul- 


den of Virginia, in his toast given at the dinner referred to, 


Now what is this Constitution which he is bound to “pre- |“by doing equal justice to ail its parts,” and we have 10 


hesitation in saying that no man is to be regarded as a lov. 


instrument written in the vernacular tongue of the Ameri. |¢t of his country, who desires to see it preserved upon any 
can people, and not in Norman French or Latin or Greek, other principle. 
and which is consequently susceptible of being understood 





€FThose of our subscribers who have not yet paid 


guage. By that instrument, a number of Sovereign and In- | their subscriptions to this paper, and who reside out of the 
dependent Republics, agreed to unite together under one District of 
common head for particular and special purposes, all of |are respectfully reminded that remittances would be very 


olumbia, beyond the reach of our collector, 


which are expressed in the body of the agreement, and _for 
no other purposes whatever, as is expressly declared in these 
words—* The powers not delegated to the United States, by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the People.” Can 
language be more explicit than this, and can any President 
of the United States conscientiously exert his influence or 
his power, in sustainiag any course of policy, but that 
which is authorized bythe instrument which he is sworn to 
support! 


Now, does General Jackson believe that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, authorizes all the acts which oc- 
casion the disquietude which has been so unhappily mani- 
fested atthe South? If so, we are ready to admit the con- 
struction put upon his toast by the National Intelligencer. 
But if, on the contrary, it can Le shewn, that he has ex- 
pressed not merely doubts as to some of the powers exer- 
cised by Congress, but his positive conviction that respect 
is to be had for the rights of the separate States, we shall 
consider him as having intended by his toast to signify his 
opinion, that the federal union must be preserved by the 
abandonment of all.attempts at consolidation and usurpa- 
tion. If it be asked, wherein have been displayed such at- 
tempts? We reply in the language of Mr. Jefferson, in a 
letter to Mr. Giles, written six months and eight days be- 
fore his death—Under the power to regulate commerce, 
they assume indefinitely that also, over agriculture and 
manufactures, and call it regulation too, to take the earn- 
ings of one of those branches of industry, and that too, the 
most depressed, and put them into the pockets of the other, 





the most flourishing of all. Under the authority to estab- 


acceptable to us. We intend this notice for all, whether 
they reside in cilies, towns, or the country. We will cheer- 
fully pay the postage on all sums of five dollars, and up- 
wards, received prior to the first of June ; and where two 
or more subscribers may find it convenient to adopt the 
plan, which bas been kindly observed towards us by many 
of our distant friends, of transmitting several subscriptions 
in one letter, we will also pay the postage of our acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of the money. 
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